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THE FINE FLOWER OF VICTORIAN 
REFINEMENT :: A DOLL OF 1840 

















Price, 50 (ents 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION for COLLECTORS & AMATEURS 
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| Where Trout Fishing and (ollecting Are Akin | 


HO catches the greatest number of 
\) \) large trout in a season? The man 
with the luck? By no means. It is 

the man who fishes most persistently. 


The same rule holds in the collecting of an- 
tiques. If your friend and fellow-collector 
succeeds in acquiring more rare specimens 
than fall to you, the fact is not attributable 
to his better fortune, but to his more stead- 
fast seeking. 


For, as rare specimens gain in rarity, they 
are, increasingly, likely to be here today and 
somewhere else tomorrow. He has first choice 
of them, therefore, who is on hand when they 


appear in the marketplace. This requires 
pretty constant running about, or reliance 
upon a confidential agent,—or both. 


For the busy collector, who wishes to sacrifice 
neither time nor opportunity, some associa- 
tion with a representative is indispensable. 
But in my own case, when I serve as agent, I 
like to have some preliminary acquaintance 
with my client. 


Tastes and requirements differ. As I learn 
their bearing in individual cases, I am able to 
advise promptly and wisely when a significant 
opportunity unexpectedly presents itself. 


I. SACK, 85 (Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 


(MEMBER of the American ANTIQUE DEaALERs AssociaTION) 


Telephone: 198 Rock Ferry 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 


J. CORKILL 


[Councis MemBER BritisH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION] 


Io minutes from Liverpool |} 
20 minutes from Chester 





Has One ofthe Largest OF Most Interesting Stocks of Genuine Antiques in England | 


TWENTY SHERATON AND HEPPELWHITE SIDEBOARDS IN STOCK 


STOCK a great variety of an- 
tiques to suit all classes of col- 
lectors, from the collector who 
wants a piece of old lustre for a 
dollar, to the collector who wants 
fine Worcester and Nantgarw 
china. 
An interesting collection of old 
Waterford and Bristol glass, in- 
cluding some early pressed speci- 
mens. 
Beautiful specimens of original 
Sheffield Plate. 
Convex Mirrors, Wall Mirrors, 
and Toilet Mirrors in great 
variety. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 
COLLECTION of flintlock 


pistols, some with double 


barrels, and some with brass- | 


mounted butts. Several flintlock, 
bell-mouth, 
blunderbusses, including a fine 
one used by Cromwell’s troops 
at the siege of Lathom House, 
Ormskirk, near Liverpool, in 1653. 


An interesting lot of European, 
Oriental, and South Sea Island 
weapons, including several rare 
New Zealand ones. 


ROCK FERRY, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 





brass-barrelled 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE £EADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


Sere... niceties of a cultivated ta&te in 

Se : Her early America were usually satisfied 

=¢)¢\ by importations from abroad. Today 

eG a cosmopolitan appreciation of an- 

tiques will lead to the combination of harmo- 

nious elements representing different nations 
and diverse periods. 

@ Messrs. Koopman’s selection of antiques 
offers an epitome of English, Continental, and 
American markets. A few hours devoted to its 
inspection will reveal items of individuality 
such as would hardly reward months of travel. 

@ Colledors who have observed the effeé& on 
prices of the tendency to colleé by fad rather 
than by judgment will be agreeably surprised at 
the conservative valuations here placed on ob- 
jects of permanent worth and intrinsic beauty. 


Oe 5e 


¢ 
18 BEACON Street 


BOSTON Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacHUSETTS 


















SAMUEL T. FREEMAN € CO. 


eAuchoneers 
1519-21 Cuestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNOUNCE 
AN EXECUTOR’S SALE OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 
: RARE AND BEAUTIFUL, 
EARLY AMERICAN AND COLONIAL FURNITURE 
HISTORICAL CHINA AND AMERICAN GLASS 
IN THE ORIGINAL CONDITION 


(Contained in Historical Residence, “MOORE HALL,” near Valley Forge, Pa. 
at the residence of the late 


HENRY C. PENNYPACKER 


Monday, January 8, 1923, at 2 o'clock p.M.. 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS AT IO O'CLOCK A.M. IN OUR ART GALLERIES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, THERE WILL BE INCLUDED 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, formed by the late 
HENRY M. STEEL; W. W. STERRETT; PETER V. BERGEN, Happonrie_p, N. J. 


Descriptive catalogue mailed upon request 


AN EXECUTOR’S UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALE 
RARE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOR 
Formed by the late CORNELIUS STEVENSON 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
TO BE SOLD 





Monday and Tuesday, January 22 and 23, 1923 


at 2.30 o’clock p.m. each day 


in the eArt Galleries of 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 


eAuctioneers 
1519-21 Cuestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE WILL BE MAILED TO APPLICANTS ON 
RECEIPT. .OF  FERTY CENTS 











Start Something! Itisa New Year! 


BE A COLLECTOR! HAVE A PASSION! 


Know the joys of enthusiasm in hunting for and acquiring 
some choice and longed-for specimen! 


It will add years to your life, and /ife to your years! 
It is educational, it broadens and enlarges your scope of /ife. 
It brings you into contact with fine people all over the land. 


IT IS AN INVESTMENT! BE A COLLECTOR! 
Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


is **eA Ueritable ~—Museum’’ and treasure house for the collector. 


In Giass:— Choice specimens of early South Fersey, Stiegel, Sandwich Cup-plates, Balls, 
Paper Weights, Flasks, and Bottles. 


FurniITURE:— Charming curly Maple pieces, Bureaus, High Chest of Drawers, Beds, Card 
Table, Stands, Chairs, etc. Duncan Phyfe Card Table. Hooxep Rucs:— 150 carefully 
selected specimens. PEwrer:—A collector’s collection. Prints :—Over Ioo to select from. 


Whatever you collect, we can help you. Send for booklet. A call will be a revelation 


Katharine GGillis, 272 AHilside Avenue, Jamaica, Lone Istanp, N.Y. 


Only 20 minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


wow, GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 
‘PR ean Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 








The Little Colomal House ts open again completely re fur- 
| mished in early mahogany and maple. 


Just now the -Antigue Room ofters 


Sought-For Pieces of Over 4oo Patterns of 
Early Maple Old Sandwich Glass 


Low Post Beds Sets of Goblets 
High Post Beds Sauce Dishes 
Sets of Chairs Cake Plates 


Bureaux mm Candy Jars 
Desks ,.... CopPintes 


FURNITURE 
Tables  s8vupiwe Comports 


Prices from 1.50 t0 300.00 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 












































DoroTuHuy O. Seonane | , Folks 


Beacon Street. Those folks sure had his things beat a mile: 







Early American 
Antiques 


Maid of the Mist Cup-plate 
Yellow Dolphins 
Rare Emerald Green Paperweight 
Pewter Saltshakers 
Glazed Chintz 
Tin Sconces 
Rare Pieces of Early Furniture 


suppose he made it for Eve; wimmenfolks was just as pernickety 
in them days as now; Windser chairs from Windser Castle; gess 
Royalty has set in them good and plenty. Seth sez they have the 
purtiest glass and chiney and a hull fleet of ship models; he never 
seen sich a lot of reel old quaint and curious things in all his born 
days—reminds him of some old verses his granny used to sing. 
Went like this: 

There’s the old brown jug 

And the old hooked rug 

And the old pewter platters on the shelf; 

And the old banjo clock 

And the old blue crock 

And the little old plates of delf— 

And the old wood ladle 

And the old red cradle 

Which was built very wide for two, 

For the sons and heirs 

Often came in pairs 

In them good old days, ta looral loo! 
If you want to see the very best collection of old-time things, and 
all for sale, old Seth sez, call at the 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
P. S.—They also buy good things 
































Several early Sandwich flat plates in amber, 
blue and green 














TELEPHONES 
Pelham 2002 Pelham 4808 


A PROFESSION: 
[carry 


no reproductions 


Old 

Buhl 
Musical 
Clock and 
Bracket 


no reconstructions 

no late Empire pieces 
no Victorian pieces 
(Chased gilt bronze nor avy near-antiques 


dial, blue numerals 
on white porcelain. 


Only authentic pleces 
Belonging to the early 


Price on application. American and Georgian 





periods at their best. 


| Geonge W. Rerno.eps | BERNSTEIN 


| 1742 M Street, N. W., WasuincTon,D.C. 205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 


| Antiques cArt TREASURES (On the Boston Post Road) 
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INCORPORATED Mi:: old Seth Damon from Squeehissett last week. Seth 

jest been to Boston and was tellin’ the folks to home 
I 45 Fr FTH AVENU E what he seen there. Sed he thought his fambly had the 
oldest antique stuff hereabouts, but he gotten the wind took | 
Pr LHAM, NTY. outen his sails when he strolled into the Boston Antique Shop on | 


banjer clocks made by them Willerd fellers, better’n his’n and with | 
reel glass pictures in em; mirrers made by Sheridan as fought in | 
the Civil War and one made by Adam—sure must be very old— 




































Brooks REED GALLERY, Inc. 
1g ARLINGTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUES 











I BUY AND SELL 


N. CURRIER and 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


- 


CLIPPER SHIPS 
NAVAL 
WHALING 
MEXICAN WAR 
CIVIL WAR 
HISTORIC SCENES 
VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES 
AMERICAN RURAL SCENES 
SPORTING AND CAMPING 
FISHING — HUNTING — SHOOTING 
AMERICAN HOME LIFE 
PRAIRIE AND WESTERN LIFE 
$ 
Send list of your wants State size and title 
> 


Aso Pay Best Prices ror ANY OF THE ABOVE 


Send list of what you have with details of 
condition and price. 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-6 Broapway (Murray Hill), Fiusutne, L.I. 


TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 0554-W 


The American 

windsor chair 

may be looked 

upon as the - 

most distinc- 

tively national 

piece of furni- 

ture produced 

in the Colonies. 

The type here 

illustrated is of 

unusual design, and is further distinguished by 
its cleverly adjusted writing arm. Seat and arm 
support are from a single board! Bamboo turn- 
ings; double mortise to strengthen back splat. 


Our warerooms offer four floors of American 
and Foreign antiques. We cordially 
invite inspection 


GINSBURG &5 LEVY 
The (Colony Shop 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Old ‘Violins for 
Young -Mustctans 


O greater mistake can 

be made than that of 
Starting a young vio- 
lini&t with an inferior 
instrument, in the be- 
lief that it will do well 
enough for a begin- 
ning. 

Taste is formed from the - 
outset and depends largely on the 
quality of the first instrument used. 

Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 
penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 
lent violins, mellowed by a century’s 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON o HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


































BURNHAM’S CHATS with COLLECTORS 
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IIL—MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
















WagS? THE SEAT OF WG “ee 
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Rug Patterns 
6 tions 10 Burnham Craft designs 


shown here you can order di- 
rect by numbers, postage paid, at 
the prices quoted. With each pat- 
tern is mailed instructions, telling 


you very minutely, in detail, “How 
to Make Hooked Rugs,” 


No. 1. Jack Spratt and wife.......... 


(Size 28 x 40) 
No. 3. 
(Size 26 x 40) 
No. 4. 
(Size 26 x 74) 
No. 5. 
(Size 25 x 40) 
No. 6. 
(Size 25 x 36) 
No. 8. 
(Size 25 x 40) 
No. 9. 
(Size 40 x 60) 


(Size 40 x 60) 


No. 101. Naval Engagement.... 1.50 
(Size 32 x 50) 
No. 200. The Boy Franklin. .... 1.75 


(Size 40 x 60) 


Welcome Threshold............. 
Antique Landscape............ 
Farmans Homes.... .......... 
Floral Threshold. ............. 
a ae en 
OS SR Sennen 


fo. Meal Wioral... 6.3 6 occa 5. 
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your need. 
FRAMES 
No. 3—3 feet long. .$3.00 each 
No. 4—4 feet long. . 3.25 each{| By 
No. 5—5 feet long. . 3.50 each| Express 
No. 6—6 feet long. . 3.75 each| 
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OU will need not more than 
two hanks: one fine, and one 
medium. 
HOOKS 
25 cents each, postpaid. 
A large frame will take a small 
pattern, a small frame will not take 
a large one. Choose according to 


I recommend that you supply your own 
materials from the family rag bag. If you 


prefer, 


however, 


Materials for making by hand, 35 to 50 cents 
YOUR OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


For Io 


cents, a pattern book of these pat- 
terns and fifteen others. 


New Hooked Rugs made to order, any size or design 


you wish 





Send your Old Hooked Rugs here to be 
cleansed and restored. 

My famous collection of Old Hooked 
Rugs is very large; contains many notable 
examples. 














R. W. BURNHAM, I[pPswicH, MassacHusETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 
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THE CHANCELLOR Livincston ENTERING NEwport HarzBor 
rom the contemporary lithograph designed by Wett and issued by Pendleton of Boston. 
The lithograph carries the following description: ‘‘500 tons burthen, 157 feet length of 
deck, 34 feet beam, 120 horsepower, 3 strong boilers, extra large chain cables and 
anchors. Can accomodate 200 passengers. Has superior accomodations for ladies. For 
speed equal to any in the U.S.” By courtesy of the George Shepley Library ,Providence, R.I. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over 
| N 1840 no one would have ex- 





pected a young female of real 

refinement and gentility to 
face unabashed the stares of the 
multitude, particularly from so notably conspicuous 
a post as the cover of a magazine. At the least, she 
would have turned away her head in blushing con- 
fusion. Without very much doubt, she would promptly 
and emphatically have turned her back. Modern 
social progress has wrought its changes here. Were 
it not for blushless young females ready to do—or to 
undo—and dare in behalf of others, a large proportion 
of our magazines would be obliged to go about quite 
coverless, which would be, of course, a serious blow to 
art, literature and, perhaps, to finance. 

However, all that is another story. Our young fe- 
male of 1840, who very appropriately turned her back 
when relegated to the cover of ANTIQUES, is entirely 
willing, within the friendly circle of the Attic, to shift 
about and greet the assembly with all the cordiality 
at her command. 

Some one within earshot of the Attic was recently 
heard to bemoan the virtual disappearance of that 
example of the fair sex to whom once was applied the 
term gentlewoman. Well, here is a gentlewoman—old- 
time doll though she be. What dignity of bearing is 
hers, what grace and graciousness, what simplicity 
yet what elegance! Her flowing garments are of fine, 
rustling silk. About her aristocratic shoulders clings 
a scarf of lace and appliqué. Her hair is of auburn 
tint, like the sunlight’s last gleam on October wood- 
lands. And she has the milk-white skin and the flax- 
blue eyes that rightly deserve so rich'a crowning. 

For the opportunity thus to present her in the 
Attic, ANTIQUES is indebted to the kindness of Mrs. 4 Dott oF 1840 


‘ ‘ : An example not only attractive in itself but thoroughly illustrative of its 
S. M. Wright of Philadelphia, whose adopted doll period. a re Mrs. 5. M. Wright ghly illustrative of i 
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CaMEOos IN VELLUM 


size. Owned by Mrs. Augustus Robinson. 


family is widely known for its variety and its excel- 
lent up-bringing. 


Gems in Vellum 


In the Connoisseur for November occurs a short 
discussion of vellum cameos, with illustrations. For 
some time past, the Attic has been filled with ponder- 
ings concerning a group of extraordinary cameos 
wrought in what appears to be vellum, which were 
forwarded by Mrs. Augustus Robinson of Annapolis 
Royal, Nova Scotia. The entire group, consisting of 
five pieces, is here reproduced in actual size. The first 
two are white against a greenish ground; the other 
three, white against lavender. Viewed on the reverse 
side, which shows intaglio, the ground color only ap- 
pears. It is evident from the reproduction that, in all 
the details of modeling and workmanship, these 
cameos are exquisite. With a glass, the lettering on 
the scroll accompanying the deposition of Christ is 
clearly legible. 

What can have been the process of making these 
cameos is a mystery. The white portions in high relief 
are completely opaque. As they approach the plane 
of the background these whites appear to become 
translucent, precisely as would the closely cut face of 
agate. There is no sign of any attempt to fill the backs 
of these vellum impressions with a substance calcu- 
lated to give them body, but a slight edging suggests 
that they may have been arranged for mounting 
within a gold rim or band. 

Any shafts of wit or wisdom calculated to enlighten 
the Attic on this subject will be gratefully received. 


Ghost Hi: unting 


In publishing last month the pictures of an imita- 
tion Benjamin Franklin cup-plate, and this month 
a reproduction of a well-known pitcher which has 
long been imitated on the continent of Europe, 
ANTIQUES has no intention of establishing the policy 
of hunting out and exposing frauds. That is a sorry 
occupation, which seldom serves any purpose other 
than that of needlessly sowing seeds of distrust in 
the minds of collectors, and, thereby, often prevent- 











These exquisite bits of workmanship in what appears to be pressed vellum show patternsein white on a colored ground. The reproductions are actual 


ing them from securing desirable items, because they 
have become afraid to believe the evidence of their 


own senses. 

The case of historical cup-plates is, however, a pe- 
culiar one. Hundreds of collectors of these bright 
trifles are scattered through the United States. Their 
interest lies in obtaining, as nearly as possible, a com- 
plete set. They wish to know the reason for being of 
each example. A variant becomes an item of special 
study. Historical cup-plates, therefore, constitute an 
inclusive and exclusive category. When some one dis- 
turbs its exactly defined limitations by introducing 
foreign or spurious examples, he has not only perpe- 
trated an imposture, he has disturbed the equilibrium 
of established and valuable collections and_ has 
threatened the stability of many legitimate business 
enterprises. The more quickly the fact is advertised, 
the better for everybody concerned. 

Yet, curiously enough, the spurious Franklin and 
the imitation Henry Clay, can hardly escape listing 
in the order of cup-plates. Having forced their way 
into good company, they will, in time, tend to gain 
so much of recognition that they are to be possessed 
as examples of frightfulness if for no other purpose. 

To stories of faking, in general, however, ANTIQUES 
pays very little attention. Mistakes are made by 








BERGHOLTz POTTERY 
Cup and saucer showing mottled glaze characteristic of Mewaldt’s tableware. 
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BERGHOLTz PoTTERY 


everybody, no matter how skilled or how conscien- 
tious. That deliberate fraud occasionally occurs 1s 
beyond question. But, usually, buying antiques from 
dealers of standing is quite as safe as buying any 
other merchandise. When banks fail, through mis- 
management or sharp practice, wise people do not 
proceed to hide their savings in their stockings; they 
merely reassure themselves as to the character of 
those to whom they entrust their financial welfare. 

The same process of reasoning applies to the op- 
erations of the collector. The realization that he may 
be misled should not deter him from collecting, it 
should simply cause him to exercise his judgment of 
men as well as his judgment of things. 

The collecting of antiques in America is an occu- 
pation as yet in its infancy. Fortunately, it is steadily 
attracting participation on the part of persons well 
equipped with both intelligence and character. Of 
this, the recent formation of an association of dealers 
is one indication. Anotheristhereadinessof the adver- 
tising support which has been accorded to ANTIQUES. 
Those who prefer to work in darkness are not likely to 
lend much encouragement to an enterprise whose 
honest purpose is the dissemination of light. 


Grandfather’ s Thumb 


By way of supplementing her article on Bergholtz 
pottery, which appeared in ANTIQUES for September, 
Mrs. Camehl has favored the Attic with two interest- 
ing letters, one of them enclosing additional photo- 
graphs and, therewith, much to the Attic’s joy, an 
actual cup and saucer made by Mehwaldt in his rural 
establishment. 
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More BeErcHo.tz Potrery 











It is worth noting that this cup and saucer, like 
other tableware produced by Mehwaldt, are covered 
with a mottled tortoise-shell glaze; whereas his kit- 
chenware was, in the main, of a monotone brown. In 
a recent visit to Bergholtz, Mrs. Camehl encountered 
a granddaughter of Mehwaldt, who remembered with 
satisfaction her youthful visits to her grandfather’s 
home, where she and her sister always ate more out 
of the beautiful brown dishes of their grandfather’s 
make than they would from their usual ware at home. 

“She showed a small pitcher of hers that he made, 
and in explaining its formation in his hands she ran 
her thumb through the spout of the pitcher remark- 
ing “That’s grandfather’s thumb’.” This pitcher she 
would not part with; but Mrs. Camehl did procure 
a large bread-mixing bowl, eighteen inches in diame- 
ter and one and one-half inches deep, bearing around 
the upper edge, marked with a sharp stick, the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“Alles ist ein Gottes Segen 
Und an Seiner Gnad gelegen.”’ 


“All things come as the blessing of God 
And manifest His Loving kindness.” 


Surely Mehwaldt found comfort in an old-time re- 
ligion of faith. Two of his sons killed in the war, the 
hope of transmitting his trade to his own posterity 
frustrated, his strength failing—for in his later days 
he lost the use of his legs from years of constantly 
kicking the wheel—yet he fixes this motto of sub- 
mission on clay and adds the prayerful amen, with 
his initials. It reads like an epitaph. For the brave 
and faithful old German potter, none more fitting 
could have been devised. 
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PEWTER SALT (seventeenth century 
Only known example with projecting arms.—de Navarro Collection. 


cA Pewter Salt 


THE Attic extends a very hearty greeting to Mr. 
Howard Herschel Cotterel, who writes from Birming- 
ham, England, in regard to two matters which have 
been discussed in ANTIQUES. First, he has a word to 
say as to pewter ships, which, however, will be re- 
served for a future occasion. He likewise sends a 
photograph of a pewter salt, whose stylistic affilia- 
tions with the silver salt illustrated in ANTIQUEs for 
July, 1922, are close.* Just as the silver salt is the 
only one of its kind and material known to have been 
made in America, so this salt from the de Navarro 
Collection is the only known pewter example which 
displays the projecting arms. According to Mr. Cot- 
terel the type illustrated in ANTIQUES has its analogue 
“in pewter without the arms, but not with them.”’t 

And while the subject is before the company, a re- 
minder may be worth while, for those who have for 
gotten the circumstance, that the term ce//ar as ap- 
plied to a salt container is not based on the existence 
of a depression for the accommodation of a once 
costly condiment. It is the outcome of a confusion 
of sound and sense such as is far from uncommon in 
the growth of a language derived from the speech of 
divergent nationalities. The noble vessel for salt, 
whose proximity at table once seemed to convey a 
sort of patent of nobility to those within reach of it, 
was known as a saliere. As it declined from its high 
estate, diminished in size, multiplied in quantity and 
became a utensil of the common herd who knew 





*(Vol. II, p. 17.) 

{Harvard University possesses a spool-shaped silver salt, of English make, 
which dates, presumably, from about the year 1629. This is published in Bige- 
low’s Historic Silver of the Colonies, p. 253, which states that it was the most 
common form of the period of Charles II. A duplicate silver salt is noted by 
Mr. Bigelow as belonging to Manchester College, England, and bearing a London 
date letter which places it in 1664-1665. Except for somewhat greater elabora- 
tion these two silver salts are closely similar to the de Navarro pewter salt here 
illustrated. All three, silver and pewter alike, would seem to antedate the 
Stoddart salt by a considerable space of years. This unique piece, however, con- 
stitutes something of a stylistic anachronism due, no doubt, to the desire of its 
makers to produce a presentation piece of adequately important appearance. 











neither French nor philology, it became a cellar, 
Today, by habit, we remain placidly imbedded in 


an error into which it was so easy to fall. 


Safe Haven 


THERE is something inescapably pathetic about an 
unidentified miniature portrait—whether silhouette 
or painting—particularly when, as frequently occurs, 
it is a thing adrift, through change in family estate, 
and hence dependent for its hope of survival upon 
chance encounter with an eye keen for the discovery 
and appreciation of merit, even when anonymous 
and submerged. 

That anything of such appealing fragility should 
ever be lost to all association of kinship is disturb- 
ing. Far more potently than any life-size efigy, how- 
ever excellent or imposing, do miniatures convey an 
impression: of spiritual identity. Perhaps this is pri- 
marily because they are seldom made for show. Os- 
tentation is their least concern. They are, usually, 
personal tokens, often of mutual affection, often of a 
love that seeks to hold, heart-close and inseparable, 
the image of one the pain of whose parting may never 
know the assuaging joy of meeting again. The touch 
of hands warm with hopefulness or cold with fear is 
laid upon them. Their faces may be wet with human 
tears. Lighted by the aureole of prayer, or veiled by 
the shadow of unkindness—caressed and cherished, or 
scorned and cast away—they completely share the 
inner life of man, its intimate heights and depths, 
until, penetrated in all their substance by some 
luminous distillate of the soul, they seem to dispense 
a radiance of their own. 

This, in a measure, accounts for the satisfaction of 
the Attic in receiving a letter from Mrs. Moncure 
Robinson of Paoli, Pa., which identifies, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, a silhouette published in ANTIQUES 
for September,* as a portrait of Lydia Baird, wife of 
Samuel Baird of Reading and Pottstown. Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s discovery fully disposes of the tentative sug- 
gestion of ANTIQUES that, because this silhouette is ap- 
parently by the same artist and is contemporary with 
that of Mr. John Shreeves, published at the same time, 
theremight be some relationship between the two. 


Old Topics and New Friends 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN, is author and 
publisher, and, withal, editor of the magazine /rt 
in America. Amelia L. Hill is a contributor to va- 
rious magazines. T. Van C. Phillips, enjoys the title 
of Squire of Westtown Township in a Pennsylvania 
county saturated with historic tradition. Fred. J. 
Peters is anauthority on shipmodelsand ship pictures. 


~-#*(Vol. II, p. 131.) 
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Bedsteads of Former Days’ 


Part I 
By Ame.ia Leavitr Hii 


is passed in sleep, it is a remarkable fact that the 

bed, which eventually achieved a position of such 
importance as a piece of furniture, was for so long a time 
looked upon as of small consequence. Various authorities 
give us, with an exactitude surprising considering the re- 
moteness of the period, the information that the’ first 
known beds consisted of a 
pile of leaves covered with 
a skin, which, at a some- 
what later period was sup- 
plemented by an additional 
skin, supported above the 
rude mattress by four sticks 
thrust into the ground, so 
as to afford some protection 
from the weather. In this 
arrangement, by the way, 
the lover of survivals may 
trace the beginnings of the 
four-post bedstead of com- 
paratively modern times. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the 
exactitude of the authorities 
upon this subject, the stu- 
dent is left in doubt as to 
whether their detailed ac- 
counts are based upon actual 
knowledge or merely upon 
the same ingenious conjec- 
tures which have occurred, 
happily, to all. 

Still; when we read how 
even today, in many coun- 
tries—notably in the Orient 
—the bed consists only of a 
straw mat, which the lover 
of luxury may supplement 
with an occasional cushion, 
and when, at a period so re- 
cent as that of the life-time 
of Prosper Mérimée (7805- 
1870), and in a country no more remote than Poland, we 
recall that no bed was furnished to the distinguished visi- 
tor, and that, in a castle of the utmost magnificence, he was, 
at bed time, furnished with a dressing-gown and slippers, 
but with no other aids to sleep—we realize that the com- 
forts of bed have been surprisingly neglected. Even so 
luxurious a people as the Romans made a stone couch,} 
covered with cushions and draperies serve often as a sleep- 


(pase sh how large a part of the life of man 





*Copyright, 1923, by Amelia Leavitt Hill. 
TBeds of wood, ivory, bronze, and other metals appear to have been used in 


Rome and in the earlier civilizations from which Rome derived her arts and 
<ustoms.—Ep, 








Fig. 7—Frencu BepsteEaD (mid-sixteenth century) 
Built of oak and constituting an alcove part of its chamber. The door at the 
back may well have communicated with some secret passage. Early Renaissance 
type. From the Collection Mobile Nationale. 


ing place—for the Roman bed is not to be confounded with 
the ¢riclinium, or couch used at meals,—an Asiatic inno- 
vation popular in Carthage and thence brought to Rome 
by Scipio Africanus. This became, especially at the time 
of the Empire, a highly decorated and luxurious piece of 
furniture. 

Not only before but after the fall of Rome, it is ob- 
servable that interest in 
sleeping arrangements was 
more developed in north- 
ern than in southern coun- 
tries. It may be that the 
severity of the winters ren- 
dered closer attention to 
such household arrange- 
ments necessary, for the 
dwellers in nothern climes 
were, on the whole, less 
addicted to the comforts of 
life than were their breth- 
ren of the south. Be that as 
it may, beds there were in 
the north country during 
the Middle Ages. The ear- 
liest of these consisted of a 
straw or chaff mattress 
which was thrown, when 
used, upon a bench, table- 
top or chest. Later, in Saxon 
or early Norman times in 
England, beds were often 
devised within a curtained 
recess in the walls. Since, 
in many instances, the walls 
of the mediaeval castle were 
thirty feet thick, it may well 
be supposed that they 
might occasionally afford a 
recess which would, in some 
measure, shield the occu- 
pants of the bed from the 
cold draughts to which they 
would otherwise be exposed. 

There were, roughly speaking, two forms of bed utilized 
at that time. One is that which is frequently pictured in 
French drawings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and which existed in England as well. This was a small 
affair, in a general way built upon modern lines, protected 
only by a heavy curtain which depended from the ceil- 
ing and which, when let down, completely surrounded it 
(Fig. 3). 

The second and more important of these types is that 
which, originally beginning as a “built-in” bed, gradually 
grew until it developed into the state ““bedde of tymbre” 
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of Tudor times, 
which, in its turn, 
can hardly be called 
a piece of portable 
furniture any more 
than can its built-in 
ancestor (Fig. 7). 

The built-in bed, 
which afforded bet- 
ter protection from 
the cold and damp than the smaller portable one, accord- 
ingly increased in size until it was enabled to hold, not 
only the lord and lady, but their children and their guests. 
Beneath it occurred a trundle, or truckle, bed for the 
accommodation of the family retainers, and beneath that 
again another for the use of the servants. The most famous 
of these great beds was the Great Bed of Ware (Fig. 9), 
which in its first estate accommodated, it is said, twenty- 
four persons; for its dimensions were eighteen feet by 
twelve. The trundle bed beneath it also held twenty-four. 
Such beds as this are often described as “a room within a 
room,” and were, in every way, amply provided with 
means to keep out the cold air. They were not only covered 
with a tester of carved wood, but the headboard, also of 
wood, ran from bedframe to tester, the frame often stand- 
ing apart from the posts which supported the latter. 
Frequently the sides were screened with panelled wood as 
well.* 

In the sixteenth century, however, customs began to 
change. Beds were somewhat more usual, and we find 
references to the sleeping apartments of the men and 
women as being distinct from one another. By this time, 
too, the need for easier transportation was evidently felt, 
for the beds were made in a way which permitted of their 
being taken apart, although they remained so cumbersome 
and massive that they could hardly have been moved, in 





Fig. 2—Pompeian Bep( first century A.D.) 
Apparently the Romans were reasonably 
comfortable. From a reproduction in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


*See Antiques for November (Vol. II, p. 223), where a Jacobean bed is 
illustrated. 
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Fig. 3— Mepiaevat Atcove Bep ( fourteenth century French) 
A restoration by Viollet le Duc. It is well curtained against side drafts. 
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any case, without 
great difficulty. 
Some of them are 
represented in 
drawings as fitted 
with tiled roofs, 
and it is said that 
they were at times 
used as a kind of 
outdoor sleeping 
porch, although 
this protection 
may possibly have 
been almost as 
needful within the 
mediaeval castle 
as without.f 

The Elizabethan 
“bedde of tym- 
bre,” which was 
often panelled in . 
the beautiful old “linen fold” design, frequently concealed 
in its headboard a secret door whichled to asecret chamber, 
The tester top, too, often hid in its panelling a door, and 
was made double, so that a fugitive from justice might be 
hidden in it at need. Other provisions for more prosaic re- 
quirements were included in the bedstead, such as the shelf 
at its head where Chaucer’s clerk piled his “many bookes 
clad in black and redde,”’ and where a candle, food, or 
any article which might be wished for during the night 
might be placed. 

The mattresses of these beds were, in early days, laid 
upon a solid bottom of boards. At the end of the fourteenth 
century, however, they began to be supported by straps 
depending from the framework. Some writers claim that 
slats were introduced during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and at this time, too, the beds became so high 
that it was necessary to enter them by steps. 

In spite of the manifold inconveniences and discomforts 
of these sleeping places of former days, it is evident that 
they were, to their contemporaries, models of comfort and 
luxury. Perhaps the beauty of their decorations, to some 
extent, made up for their shortcomings in other respects, 
for we are told that the social position of a family was 
indicated by the mag- 
nificence of its bed, of 
which more will be 
said hereafter. In con- 
nection with this, one 
notes, by the way, the 
thoroughly modern 
plaint voiced by Har- 
rison, the historian, 
during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth: 
“The use of costly 
furniture is descended 
even unto the inferior artificers, and many farmers have 
learned to garnish their joyned beds with tapestrie and 





Fig. ¢—Earty EnGuisH BED 
Taken from an old manuscript, this wood cut 
probably well illustrates the early bed. The 
high bolster seems to have been of almost 
universal use. 


























Fig. 5—Ancio-Saxon BepD 

The suggestion of a Pullman prototype 
would best be not too literally interpreted. 
There are two points of view presented in 
the picture. The roofs indicate that we 
are dealing with well constructed houses, 
within which we are admitted to a view 
of the bed chambers. 


{Probably a misconception derived from too hasty an examination of such 
pictures as Fig. 5, which are of an earlier date.—Eb. 
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Fig 6.—ITaian Crave (late 
sixteenth century) 
Head board elaborately dec- 
orated in relief and color. 
In the Museum at Saluzzo, 
Piedmont. 


rased their hardened 
hides.” 

The decorations of the 
beds were, from early 
times, elaborate in the 
extreme. Among them may 
be mentioned the bed of 
Adela, daughter of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the 
tester of which was sup- 
ported by carved figures 
representing the sciences, 
while the roof itself showed 
the sky with the planets 
and constellations, the 
whole being enclosed by 
curtains which represented 
the conquest of England 
in elaborate tapestry. The 
beds which are specifically 
mentioned in wills of 
prominent men were also, 
probably, highly decorated, 
and such references are 
found, not only among the 
wills of the Black Prince 
and other princes of the 
blood, but among those of 
the kings themselves. Un- 
fortunately, however, what 
is known of them must rest 





silk hangings, 
whereas our fathers 
—yea, and we our- 
selves — have lain 
full oft upon straw 
pallets or rough 
mats covered onlie 
with a sheet and 
under the coverlets 
made of dogswain 
with a good round 
log under their 
heads instead of a 
bolster or pillow. 
As for the servants, 
if they had but one 
sheet above them 
it was well; for sel- 
dom had they anie 
under them to keep 
from the pricking 
straw that ran oft 
through the canvas 


of the pallet and 
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on information of the most 
general kind. There are no 
beds left which may be said 
to belong to the Middle Ages, 
properly speaking. 

In the manufacture of beds 
and other furniture in early 
times, the work was generally 
done by what we should call 
today the “house carpenter.” 
He not only did the work 
about the house itself, but 
made the furniture which was 
to fill it. This accounts for the 
close connection between archi- 
tectural and furniture deco- 
rations of the earlier period. 
In the thirteenth century, 
however, in England, carpen- 
ters were recognized as be- 
longing to a separate trade 
from that of joiners. This dis- 
tinction was recognized as 
early as i 309. After that time, 


Fig. 7—F.emisH BepstEAD (sixteenth century) 


An elaborate and typical example of Flemish Renaissance. By permission, 


rom the Victoria.and Albert Museum. 








Fig. 8—Group or BEpposts 
(Henry VIII period) 
These Tudor pieces are essen- 
tially Gothic in form and feel- 
ing. By permission, from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


the carving and decoration 
of furniture was left to 
hands other than those 
which had fashioned it. 
The carpenter made it, 
generally in the case of 
the beds, from riven oak, 
but decorated it not at all. 
Discrepancies between fur- 
niture and household de- 
signs in England occur from 
this time on, really, until 
the Brothers Adam took 
steps to rectify the situa- 
tion. 

The Renaissance, which 
reached England during 
the reign of Elizabeth, re- 
sulted in such Elizabethan 
beds as have been de- 
scribed. Many of these 
exist today. Variations in 
other countries were con- 
siderable. The German 
Renaissance bed was a 
monumental affair enclosed 
upon three sides; in the 
French Renaissance, the 
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Fig. 9—Tue Great Bep or Ware (sixteenth century) 
Traditionally larger than it appears in fact, yet commodious. Perhaps 
the columns have been cut down. Now located at Rye House, Brox- 
bourne Hirts. 


posts sometimes gave way to carved figures—a fashion 
which never made way in England; while the: gorgeous 
beds of the Spanish Renaissance, with their hangings of 
satin, brocade, or fine skins, heavily embroidered in gold 
or silver, their silver triptych at the head, the silver bal- 
ustrade about them and the silver steps by which they 
were entered—have nothing in common with the English 
products of the Renaissance. 

The type of bed which had most influence upon the 






Fig. z7—Sici.1an Bep (seventeenth century) 
An elaborate piece of wrought iron. The draperies are little less interesting 
than the bed itself. From the Museum at Palermo. 





Fig. 7o—Frencu Bep—(sixteenth century) 
From the Cluny Museum 


English is the Italian. This, while never exercising any 
influence in its occasional, most beautiful and striking form 
of wrought-iron work, did, in another form, during the 
Jacobean period, exert an influence upon the English bed 
which continued until the period of the great English de- 
signers, over a century later. 
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Fig. 72— Encuisxu Bep (about 1568) 
Shows classical influence of the Renaissance. Observe elaborate inlay work 
of head and tester. By permission, from the Victoriaand Albert Museum. 
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Fig. — Fiacon, PLate, AND Lamp 
By William Calder (782) 


American Pewter and Pewterers 
From 1654-1849 


By FrepDERIc FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


HE earliest verified dates known in conne¢tion 

with the manufacture of pewter in this country 

are 1654, when Thomas Bumsteed was working 

in Boston; 1665, on the will of Henry Shrimpton, a brazier 

and pewterer of that city; 1673 when John Cromer was 

working there, and 1687, when Thomas Clarke was work- 

ing in the same city. From these dates it is safe to assume 
that the first American pewter was made in Boston. 

The earliest pewter alloy was probably a mixture of 
tin and lead, in the proportion of four to one, and the 
process was to cast the metal in the desired form and 
then finish the articles with hand tools, and later with 
the lathe. Small objects, only, such as spoons, plates, 
basins and mugs, were turned out in the early days: and 
a few brass molds for the casting of spoons, dating from 
before 1750, made by John Moulinier of New York and 
others are still extant. 

The early pewter is invariably to be identified by the 
characteristics of early silverware; a “Rat-tail’ spoon 
with an upturned handle, for instance, dating from about 
1750. Other means of assuring one’s self of the early date 
of native pewter are the softness of the metal which may 
be easily bent; the absence of a “mark” or “touch,” and 
of any engraving or embossing, which, as a rule, is found 
on foreign pieces only; the hammer marks on the under 
side of the curve between the body and the rim of plates, 
basins and platters, and the flat base of mugs, tankards, 
pitchers and similar pieces. Some early native spoons, it 
1s true, show the shell form at the end of the handle on 
the bottom of the bowl, but other than that and the 
simple knobs on the covers of tea and coffee pots and the 
scroll handles, of these utensils nothing in the way of 
ornamentation is found on American pewter. Foreign 





pieces on the other hand are frequently elaborately en- 
graved and embossed and often bear an owner’s initials, 
or a date, and sometimes both. 

From 1700 to 1750 most of the pewter produced in the 
Colonies was, in all probability, a household product. 
Immediately thereafter it was often made by itinerant 
craftsmen, who travelled about the sparsely settled coun- 
try with their molds and metals and supplied the inhabit- 
ants of the houses at which they stopped with such 
objects as were required. Payment therefore consisted of 
board and lodging and a modest compensation in cash. 
About 1775, the output of the manufacturers, who were 
now established in practically all of the cities and larger 
towns, was distributed through the outlying districts by 
peddlers travelling in carts, whose stock included also 
brass and tin, iron and copper ware. The manufacture of 
pewter buttons, which curiously enough are now rarely 
found, began in Revolutionary days and thcreafter for a 
number of years buttons were made in great quantities. 

There is a tradition in the family of Mrs. W. G. Staples 
of Westport, Conn., who owns a fine old flagon, un- 
marked, but made by Frederick Bassett of New York, 
that would indicate that one, at least, of the native 
pewterers was marking his pieces prior to the Revolution. 
This flagon originally belonged to Deliverance Bennett, 
from whom it descended in direct line to its present owner. 
The remainder of the Bennett-Bassett pewter, now owned 


‘by another descendant, is all marked. Deliverance Bennett 


was one of the patriots at Fairfield, Connecticut, who 
gathered to repel the advance of the British soldiers in 
April, 1777, when on their way to burn the town of Dan- 
bury where the Continental supplies were stored. 

During the first years of the nineteenth century the pew- 
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terers generally began to mark their products with a 
“touch,” which, in virtually every instance, consists of 
the maker’s name or initials, generally includes the place 


of manufacture and, sometimes, some sort of decorative | 


device such as an eagle, bust of Washington, star or shield. 
Other makers invented hall marks similar to those on 
English pewter, which still had a large sale in the newly 
born republic. 

Many of the native craftsmen in pewter did other things 

as well. In the earliest times most silversmiths made pew- 
ter, and later some pewterers were iron and brass workers, 
and one, at least, was a plumber. The most 
pretentious of their products in pewter were 
the communion sets made for churches, 
consisting usually of a flagon, two chalices 
and a platter. The possession of one of these 
sets enables one to display, to real advan- 
tage, the artistry of the early makers. A 
very good set of a rather late date, from an 
old Methodist church in Saybrook, Connec- 
ticut, now destroyed, is owned by Mr. T. T. 
Wetmore of that town. It is the work of 
Boardman & Hart, who were working in 
New York in 1828. The Whale- oil Lamp, 
which is the only form 
of native invention in 
pewter, follows in im- 
portance. With the ex- 
ception of these lamps, 
the forms of all Ameri- 
can pewter objects are 
borrowed from the 
native silversmiths, 
who, in turn, copied 
most of their forms 
from foreign pieces or 
from designs coming 
into the country with 
the steady flow of im- 
migration. Three fine Fig.2—Pewrer By Various CRAFTSMEN 
pairs of Whale-oil 
Lamps by Roswell Boston pewterer, John Trask (7826). 
Gleason of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, working about 1830; by William Calder 
of Providence, Rhode Island, working about 1824 and by 
Smith & Co., are illustrated, besides a single lamp by 
Capen & Molineaux of New York, who were working, 
early in the nineteenth century. 

Calder and Hamlin of Providence and John Trask of 
Boston were three of the best of the later New England 
craftsmen. Good examples of their work are illustrated 
from marked pieces in the collection of the writer. Candle- 
sticks, porringers and the early Rat-tail spoons make in- 
teresting additions to a collection. A Betty lamp, com- 
mon enough in iron, is the rarest of all pewter objects to 
find today. I have seen but one. 

One should be careful in collecting not to purchase the 
later and harder “alloys,” white metal and Brittania ware 
all of which were manufactured in large quantities, ma- 
chine turned, from about 1825. Subsequent pieces of true 
pewter by the old makers, of even later date, are still fine; 
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and, even as late as 1849, two craftsmen, Henry Graves 
and Thaddeus Manning, were working in Middletown, — 
Connecticut. It is doubtful if any craftsmen in pewter sur. _ 
vived after the middle of the century, however. 2 

For the guidance of the collector a List of American 
Pewterers considerably longer than any heretofore in print — 
is added herewith. 





































Cueck List or AMERICAN PEWTERERS 


Seventeenth Century 
1 Thomas Bumsteed, Boston, 1654 
2 Thomas Clarke, Boston, 1687 
3 John Comer, Boston, 1678 
4 Henry Shrimpton, Boston, 1665 


Eighteenth Century 


1 Richard Austin, Boston, 1796 

2 Thomas Badger, Boston, 1789 

3 Francis Bassett, New York, 1778 

4 Frederick Bassett New York, 1778 

5 George Coldwell, New York, 1792 

6 Wm. I. Elsworth, New York, 1792 

7 Philip Fields, New York, 1799 

8 Andrew Green, Boston, 1789 

gSamuel Green, 

Boston, 1789 

10 Thomas Green, 
Boston, 1789 

11 Henry Grilley, 
Waterbury, Ct., 
1790 

12 Charlotte Hero, 
Philadelphia,1796 

13 William Kirby, 
New York, 1786 

14 McEwen & Son, 
New York, 1794 

15 Andre Michel, 
New York,1796 

16 Robert Pearce, 


The porringer by Samuel Hamlin (7820) of Providence; the plate by Samuel Danforth of 
New York; the lamp by Capen and Molineaux, also of New York; while the mug is by a New York, 11% 


17 Paul Revere, 
Boston, 1770 

18 John Skinner, Boston, 1789 

19 James Ward, Hartford, Ct., 1795 

20 John Welch, Boston, 1796 

21 Henry Will, New York, 1786 

22 William Will, Philadelphia, 1796 

23 G. Youle, New York, 1798 


Nineteenth Century 


S. Bast, New York, (?) 

James Bird, New York, 1820 

Boardman & Co., New York, 1824 
Boardman & Hart, New York, 1828 
Thomas D. Boardman, Hartford, Ct., 1826 
William Calder, Providence, R. I., 1824 
Capen & Molineaux, New York 

D. Curtis, New York, (?) 

Samuel Danforth, Hartford, Ct. 

Fuller & Smith, Conn. (?) 
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Fig. 3 — Earty PewTer Puates 
Made by Frederick Bassett, New York (7778). 


11 Gerhardt & Co. 
12 Roswell Gleason, Dorchester, Mass. 
13 Henry Graves, Middletown, Ct., 1849 
14 Hall & Cotton 
15 Samuel E. Hamlin, Providence, R. I., 1820 
16 Lucuis Hart, New York, 1828 
17 Lafetra & Allaire, New York, 1815 
18 D. (?) Locke, New York, 1825 
19 Thaddeus Manning, Middletown, Ct., 1849 
20 L. H. Pallthorp, Philadelphia 
21 C. Parker, New York (?) 
22 A. Porter, Southington, Ct. 
23 F. Porter, Connecticut (?) 
Quilkin, Philadelphia (?) 
25 George Richardson, Boston, 1825 
26 G. Richardson, Cranston, R. I. 
27 S. Rust, New York 
28 Smith & Co., Connecticut (?) 


Fig. 4— Pewrer Lamps and CANDLESTICKS 


The two outside lamps are by a Massachusetts peeteret, Roger Gleason. 


and Smith, probably of Conneéticut. 


29 John Trask, Boston, 1825 

30 H. B. Ward, Guilford, Ct., 1820 

31 Thomas Wildes, New "York, 1832 

32 Watts & Harton 

33 Yale & Curtis, New York 

34 Thomas Youle & Co., New York, 1811 
35 Thomas Youle, New York, 1815 


Unidentified American Pewterers 


1 T. B. M. Co. 

2 W. B. Mark: Anchor upright, W at left, B at right of 
shank between bar and hook. 

3 W. R.—Mark: WR with Crown above. 


In the old days the fastidious housewife kept the pewter 
beautifully polished and it vied in beauty with the more 
expensive silver of her more fortunate neighbors. The 
metal is softer in texture, warmer in tone than silver, 
however, and has a far more pleasant “feel.” Personally, 
I keep my own pewter in the condition in which I happen 
to find it. There is a real pleasure and satisfaction to me 
in contemplating the fine patina that distinguishes practi- 
cally all of it. It would seem to me sinful to sacrifice this 
patina as it is the most obvious and the most attractive sort 
of evidence of the antiquity of the really old pieces. Of 
course if one really prefers to use his or her old pewter it 
is plainly necessary to keep it bright and polished as it 
was kept of old. In an old New England “salt-box” 
house, above the great fireplace, it makes a brave display 
on the mantel. One should be very careful in using 
pewter, never to put a coffee or teapot on a stove, nor to 
subject any of it to heat. It melts very easily and many 
a fine piece has been ruined by thoughtlessness in this 


The smaller lamps by Smith & Co. of Conneéticut, and the candlestick by Fuller 
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PEDIGREED ANTIQ UES 
X. Two (hairs of Daniel Defoe 


Pema 


By T. Van C, PHILuips 


wrote Robinson Crusoe to the Brick Meeting House in 
Calvert, Cecil County, Maryland, may seem a long 
step, but, unless well attested records are awry, the two 
chairs here illustrated have made it—though not without 
evidences of strain. 

This is the story: In 1705 Daniel Defoe was living 
quietly in London with his widowed sister, Elizabeth 
Defoe Maxwell, and her daughter, Elizabeth Maxwell, at 
that time five years old. This child was educated by Daniel 
Defoe until she had reached her eighteenth year, at which 
time she became engaged to be married. Her mother, how- 
ever, objected to the match and succeeded in breaking the 
contract; whereupon Elizabeth, alienated from both her 
mother and her uncle, left home and made her way to 
America. It was customary at the time for emigrants to 
pay for their transoceanic passage by selling themselves for 
a term of service in the new country. This was Elizabeth’s 
procedure. Arriving in Philadelphia, she became the 
indentured servant in the family of Andrew Job, of Calvert, 
Cecil County, Maryland. 

Presumably ashamed of her humble position in life, 
Elizabeth sent no news of her whereabouts to her family 
in London. Thus she remained ignorant of the fact that 
her mother had died shortly after her departure from 
England, and that her uncle Daniel had, on the 25th day 
of April, 1719, published his story of Robinson Crusoe. 

In 1725 Elizabeth Maxwell married Thomas Job, her 
employer’s son, and, restored to what she evidently con- 
sidered her proper estate, she wrote to her mother. So 
it came about that she learned through Daniel Defoe, her 
uncle, that Elizabeth Defoe Maxwell had died, leaving 
some furniture and a few personal belongings to her 
daughter. 

These items of property Daniel Defoe, in 1725, con- 
signed to Elizabeth Job at the Brick Meeting House, en- 
joining her to be particularly careful of the chairs, which 
had descended from his Flemish ancestors “who sought 
refuge under the banner of Queen Elizabeth from the 
Tyranny of King Philip of Flanders.” He also mentioned 
having with his own hands replaced the wicker seats of 
two of these chairs with wood covers.* 


| Ee the secluded London room where Daniel Defoe 


*Authority for these statements is Mrs. Mary E. Ireland, of Calvert, Md., who 
gathered her information principally from “four elderly friends who died years 
ago, and whose mothers were great-great-nieces of Daniel Defoe.” A grandson 
of Elizabeth Maxwell Job, named Daniel Defoe Job, was much in his grand- 
mother’s company, and from her learned much of the story of her early life in 
London. It would appear to be from him that the quotations from Defoe’s letters 
are derived, for the letters themselves were lost after the death of the grand- 
mother. See. the Elkton Appeal for December 17, 1902, and Scribner’s Magazine 
for May, 1876. 


Elizabeth Maxwell Job died September 7, 1782, leaving 
two Flemish chairs to her grand-daughter, the mother of 
Joseph and James Trimble. To each of these two Mrs. 
Trimble in her turn eventually left a chair. Joseph Trimble 
presented his heirloom to the Delaware Historical Society, 
where it may still be seen. On the death of James Trimble, 
the remaining chair, which was fitted with a wooden seat, 
was given to his cousin Hannah Griffith. She had previously 
inherited, through another branch of descent from Eliz- 
abeth Job, another similar chair. 

In 1917 Hannah Griffith died, leaving both her chairs 
to Mrs. Annie Brown Irwin, from whom I was fortunate 
enough to secure them. It would seem that there must 
have been more than three chairs in the original set sent 
from London. Perhaps some reader of ANTIQUES may be 
able to tell of their existence. 

The chairs are interesting primarily for their pedigree. 
They are what we generally characterize as Jacobean, or 


Stuart, in type and assign to the second half of the 


seventeenth century. If, according to tradition, they were 
actually the property of the Flemish ancestors of Daniel 
Defoe, who fled to England for protection during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, they must have been acquired long 
after these ancestors had settled in England. Like other 
mortals, Daniel Defoe may easily have been ignorant of the 
exact history of his heirlooms, and have assumed that they 
possessed an antiquity far greater than the facts allow. 
Many more elaborate examples of this type are discover- 
able in American collections.t That very fact lends 
additional color to the tradition back of these particular 
pieces. They are quite in character with what we may 
believe to have been the circumstances of Defoe and his 
widowed sister. 

Yet of these, after all, we apparently know very little 
beyond what this somewhat obscure old-time American 
tradition has given us. William Lee, in his Daniel Defoe, 
tells us that the author was born in the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in 1661 and that he died in 1731. Continuing 
Mr. Lee writes, “he did not ever take time to write down 
anything as to the genealogy of his excellent mother, 
whether he ever had a sister or brother.” But apparently 
he found time to write to his niece across the water; and 
she on her part, passed on the story of many of her girlhood 
experiences to a numerous succession, and with them 
the substantial token which these pieces of furniture 
constitute. Who knows but the story of Crusoe, first told 
for her childish amusement, may have inspired her perilous 
journey overseas? 





See Nutting’s Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, p. 247. 
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PEDIGREED ANTIQUES 
X. DanieEL Deror CHAIRS 


Said, on reliable authority, to have belonged to 
Daniel Defoe, and to have been in use by him 
while writing Robinson Crusoe. Later sent to a 
niece in America. Three of these chairs are 
known. A stretcher is missing from the chair on 
the right. 

Owned by T. Van C. Phillips, Westtown, Pa. 
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Notes on Historical Glass Cup-Plates 


By Avice Van LEER Carrick & Tue Epiror 


[Illustrations from the collections of Mrs. R. C. Taylor, Mrs. C. S. Bull, Mr. A. H. Scott, Mrs. L. G. Verrill, Mrs. 
A. E. Folsom, Mrs. M. B. Cookerow, Mrs. C. A. Brouwer, the Peabody Museum, the George Shepley library, and 
the Essex Insitute. The generous co-operation of these interested owners is appreciatively acknowledged — Ep.] 


T is now nearly a year since my original study of his- 
torical cup-plates was published in Antiques. The 
purpose of this study was to offer a check list of 

known plates. It carried with it the obligation of endeavor- 
ing to identify the various designs shown and, where pos- 
sible, to explain their significance. 

As the check list was printed, it inevitably contained 
some errors. There were also, of course, many omissions, 
for hardly a day passes without the discovery of a new 
design. In several instances, further, the identifications 
and attributions have aroused differences of opinion. Out 
of these various circumstances and the forces which they 
set in motion has emerged a considerable amount of new 
material, very uneven in both quality and quantity; but, 
in general, of sufficient interest and value to be worth 
placing before readers of ANTIQUES as informal notes, 
which, in turn, may well serve as a body of reference in 
case the check list is eventually published in concise and 
reasonably well balanced book form, in which chief em- 
phasis would be placed on conclusions rather on the reasons 
back of them. 

These notes concern two topics: 1, new light on the 
already well known plates; 2, 
newly encountered plates. They 
can not well be separated. I shall 
take up the well-known plates 
which call for discussion in the 
same order as that in which they 
appear in Antiques for Febru- 
ary, 1922(Volume I, p. 61), shall 
give them the same numbering, 
and, where it seems advisable, 
shall repeat the old illustrations. 


The Cadmus 





Tue Suip Capmus 
From a water color by Anton Roux in the Peabody Museum, Salem. 


| 
In case of newly encountered plates I shall either apply 
new numbers to new examples or shall use an old class 
number with a letter to indicate a sub-class. 


I. Capmus vs. ConsTITUTION 


Cadmus, No. 1. Constitution, No. 5 
(Both described in AntiquEs, February, 1922) 


Some question has arisen as to whether the Cadmus and the 
Constitution plates were really intended to represent different 
ships or should properly be designated merely as the /arge Con- 
stitution and the smail one. Some persons, it is understood, now 
use that designation. 

The evidence is as follows: A water-color drawing by Anton 
Roux (7765-7835), in the Peabody Museum at Salem shows us 
the Cadmus. No frigate in the American navy ever bore this 
name. In the present instance the high bulwark, the painted port 
holes and the general shape of the vessel indicate that she was a 
merchantman. The Cadmus, by the way, was built in 1816 by 
Thatcher Magoun at Medford, Mass. 

Likewise in the Peabody Museum occurs a five-foot model of 
the Constitution, which, in 1813, was given to the Salem East 
India Marine Society, by Captain 
Isaac Hull. It is the only accurate 
contemporary model known and was 
followed by the United States naval 
authorities when the Constitution was 
restored in 1907. The actual frigate 
was built in Boston in 1797. 

.The ordinary landlubber might 
well be forgiven if he should fail to 
perceive any very clear marks of dif- 
ference between the two ships de- 
picted, the one in water color, the 





The Constitution 











Tue Fricate Constitution 
From a model in the Peabody Museum, Salem. 
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other in the rounded wood. When two such similar forms are re- 
duced to the dimensions and material of cup-plate decoration, it 
seems absurd to try to distinguish between them on the basis of 
appearance. e 

At this point tradition appears to offer the safest guide. Tradi- 
tion calls the small vessel the Cadmus, the large one the Consti- 
tution. It finds verification in the case of the second vessel in such 
marks as the angle of the bowsprit, the shape of the stern, and 
the placing of the row of portholes. 

Granting, then, that the large plate represents the Constitution, 
probability would yet favor a plate depicting the Cadmus. La- 
fayette’s visit to America bulked very large in the events of the 
day and was signalized by the newly established Sandwich 
works.* To represent the Chancellor Livingston, and to omit 
representation of the ship which bore the hero himself to this 
friendly shore would have been an oversight of which Deming 
Jarves would hardly have been guilty. 

What may be the Cadmus appears likewise on a crude early 
salt here pictured. The color of the glass and the general aspect 
of the dish seem to imply early manufacture at Sandwich. 


The following quotation from a contemporary newspaper will 
serve to show how important was Lafayette’s visit: 


“General La Fayette, accompanied by his son, George Wash- 
ington La Fayette, Mr. Auguste La Vasseur, a companion, and 
one servant, arrived here yesterday morning in the Ship Cadmus, 
captain Allyn, after a pleasant passage of thirty-one days from 
Havre. The fact of his arrival was made known by the Telegraph 
at an early hour, and it spread through the city with electrical 
rapidity. Broadway was soon thronged, and the Battery crowded 
with people.” . . . He landed at Staten Island. . . . “The news of 
the General’s arrival had spread through the surrounding coun- 
try with the rapidity of lightening; and from the dawn of day 
until noon, the roads and ferry boats were thronged with people 
who were hastening to the city to participate in the fete.” 


The Committee of Welcome chartered the steamship, Rodert 
Fulton, and the steamboats, Chancellor Livingston, Oliver Ells- 
worth, Henry Eckford, Connecticut, Olive Branch, and Nautilus, 
which were used as an escort. They were ranged as an aquatic 
guard between the south part of the Battery and Governor’s 
Island, and thence proceeded in order to Governor’s Island. The 
West Point Band played during the ceremony See, the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes, Hail Columbia, and the Marsellaise. 





*See the B & S salt illustrated in Antiques for April, 1922. 
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STEAM SHIP BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
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APT. R.S. BUNKER, will leave Providence 





provided with Coaches. 


on FRIDAY oext, 12 0’clock, M. Passen- 
gers biy “ their names at the Marlboro’ Hotel, 
orat A. J. ALLEN’S, No. 72, State-street, will be | 
March 11 








Copy OF THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ADVERTISEMENT 
For some reason the masts and rigging are omitted. But otherwise note close 
similarity to cup-plate. 








Earty SanpDwicH SALT 
Shows alternate ship and eagle medallions. 


II. Benjamin FRANKLIN, No. 4. 


The study of this plate has been complicated by the appear- 
ance of an imitation, which is illustrated and discussed in 
Antiques for December, 1922 (Volume II, p. 252). There seems 
good reason for believing that this plate was pressed at Sand- 
wich; for the steamship Franklin occasioned great excitement in 
and around Boston. The Columbian Centinel of September 10, 
1828, quotes at length from the Commercial Advertiser a descrip- 
tion of this new vessel: 

“She has been several times put upon trial, and answered the 
most sanguine expectations of owners, is now ready for service, 
and, we understand, will depart hence tomorrow afternoon for 
Providence, and thence on an excursion of pleasure for Boston. 
She has been built according to the plans, and under the superin- 
tendence of the veteran Captain E. S. Bunker by whom she is to 
be commanded. In addition to her two engines of great strength 
and power, she is ship-rigged, having three masts; the length is 
144 feet; breadth of beam 32 feet; breadth of guards 21 feet; mak- 
ing her extreme breadth 53 feet. Depth of hold ten feet. Her model 
is of a graceful cast. The stern combines neatness, taste, and 
beauty. In the centre is an excellent bust of the great philosopher 
whose name she bears, on the left of which is the figure of Fame, 
with her trumpet in her left hand, and, in her right, an olive 
branch with which she is in the ac of crowning the patriotic 
sage. On the right is the Muse of History with her scroll to record 
the deeds and the lessons of wisdom which fall from his lips. And 
there are other emblems carved in relief upon the stern: such as, 
books, a globe, mathematical instruments, and implements of 
husbandry, with leaves of oak gilded, etc. She sits upon the water 
like a swan, and is indeed a noble and stately ship. 

“The interior of the ship has been finished with an eye solely 
to neatness, plainness, comfort, and convenience. The ship was 
built by Brown and Bell under the direction of Captain Bunker 
himself. The engines were constructed by Ezra R. Dod of the 
Sterling Works. The joinery, which is 
finished in the very best manner, by 
J. Wells and S. B. Macy. 

“The design of the interior of the 
ship, which is in all arrangements 
most complete, has been taken with- 
out essential change or alteration 
from those of Captain Bunker, upon 
which the old Experience packets 








fOmitted, perhaps for reasons of space, in 
the advertising column. 





The Benjamin Franklin 
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LANDING OF 
LAFAYETTE 
Cover of snuff box 





which formerly plied between Hudson and New York, were con- 
structed in 1807, nearly twenty-two years ago. The Experiment 
was the first vessel built in the United States with the express 
design of conveying passengers only, and we think it no mean 
compliment to Captain Bunker that for twenty-two years, while 
so many able and accomplished artists have been engaged in 
constructing steam and other packets of every size and variety 
of form and beauty, for convenience of arrangement, beauty of 
design, and comfort of construction, the last was built upon the 
model of the first, as the we plus ultra of this department of 
marine architecture. 

“But enough for one day. The Benjamin Franklin will be put 


upon service tomorrow, and if she proves, as we believe she will, . 


the crack boat of the Sound, we may write a letter to ourselves 
upon the subject from Boston.” (Taken from the pages of the 
Commercial Advertiser “on Monday last.’’) 

Here is part of a description ofan excursion to Salem that took 
place September 17, 1828. It is the immense excitement in Mas- 
sachusetts about the boat that makes its cup-plate seem to me a 
Sandwich piece. “This excellent steamer made an excursion to 
Salem on Saturday, and took from thence even 600 passengers 
and after skirting the shores of Marblehead, Nahant, and Lynn, 
passed over to Cape Ann shore, and returned after a long run to 
Salem.” The tickets seem to have been fifty cents for the round 
trip. 

Probably the first advertisement of regular passage was 
October 4, 1828. It is reproduced on page 21. 


III, Tue Rosert Futton, No. 6. 
Hereis thestory of the Fu/ton’s part in the welcoming of Lafayette: 
“The appearance of the Rodert Fulton as she came down the 
East River from the Navy Yard, escorted by the Connecticut and 
Oliver Ellsworth, all superbly decorated, was rich beyond descrip- 
tion. The yards were manned to the round tops with about two 
hundred seamen from the Constitution, who made an elegant 
appearance. Directly in the rear of the Chancellor was the Robert 
Fulton, whose lofty masts and widespread arms, which literally 
swarmed with men, towered proudly above her less pretending, 
but not less gay and beautiful consorts. 
“It was the Chancellor Livingston, however, which was honored 
by the presence of the Committee, and Lafayette went on board 
of her under a triumphal arch, and over richly carpeted steps. 
“The Battery was crowded with respectable people of both 
sexes, Castle Garden was filled; every boat that arrived to take its 
station was completely crowded with elegantly dressed ladies 
and gentlemen.”—From the New York Spectator, Aug. 20, 1824. 
A contemporary engraving presents this scene. It was used by 
Clews for a blue china pattern, and appears likewise on a snuff 
box belonging to Mrs. L. G. Verrill of Rochester, N. H. The 


—y 





latter is here reproduced. Mrs. Hud- 
son Moore, in the Old China Book, 
affirms the inaccuracy of this picture, 
since, as she states, the Robert Fulton 
had but one mast instead of three. 
This is, in turn, at variance with the 
implications of the description of the 
Lafayette reception. But the exist- 
ence of three masts, or of one, might 
appear to vitiate my earlier identifi- 
cation of this cup-plate as the Rodert 
Fulton, for the glass representation 
displays no mast whatsoever. Yet this is not necessarily the case, 
The cup-plate in question has the appearance of Sandwich glass, 
its border is very similar in pattern to that of the Chancellor 
Livingston, which facts imply a relationship between the plates, 
That its shape is octagonal like that of the Constitution cup. 
plate, may here also imply some relationship, for on the gala 
day the Fulton was manned in part by seamen from the Consii- 
tution. There is no certainty in all of this. Each student of the 
subject will draw such conclusions as he sees fit. But if he is un- 
duly troubled by the absence of masts on the cup-plate, he is re- 
ferred to the advertisement of the Benjamin Franklin, which 
represents that vessel as innocent of masts as a diving bell. 

There remains the possibility that 
this nondescript craft to which so 
much attention is here devoted is, in 
reality, nothing better nor worse than 
a river steamer such as that pictured 
on the razor illustrated in ANTIQUES 
for December (Vol. II, p. 267). Yetit 
seems to me rather a possibility than 
a probability. I am inclined to view 
the 1836 Pittsburgh cup-plate, noted 
below, as a conscious reversion to the 
earlier Sandwich type exemplified in 
the Robert Fulton. 


The Robert Fulton 





Pittsburgh Steamboat 


IV. Tue Pirrspurcu Stramsoat, No. 7a. 

“Union Glass Works, Pittsburgh, 1836.” This is the legend on 
this plate. It is three and one-half inches in diameter, octagonal, 
and rather crude in effect. The border is scalloped and patterned 
with little ovals; at each octagonal point is a larger figure; 
around the inner border are conventional figures, two small 
eagles, and the numbers from one to eight. The central design 
(enclosed by the words quoted above) is a small side-paddle 
steamboat an inch and one-half long, flying the Stars and Stripes, 
and with a very realistic curl of smoke, the kind that children 
draw. The boat I have not been able to identify; I searched 
through the lists published in Hall’s The West, in vain. Out of 
the hundred and seventy-three steamboats built at Pittsburgh 
none was dated 1836. 

Nor are contemporary pictures helpful; the closest resemblance 
I found in the steamboat printed on a Reward of Merit card which 
admonished the receiver to remember his Creator in the days of 
his glad, glad youth. Such illustrations, I believe, were intended 
to give children a knowledge of mechanical contrivances, and of 
the busy world outside. Still, Ohio River commerce was so justly 
important in the early nineteenth century that the cup-plate 
really needs no explanation. An Ohio River steamboat was an 
object of great consequence. To quote from an enthusiast of those ~ 
beginning days, “It was all that the Western country needed; 
and the name of Fulton should be cherished with that of Wash- 
ington; if the one conducted us to liberty, the other has given us 
prosperity—the one broke the chain which bound us to a foreign” 
country; the other has extended the channels of intercourse, and 
multiplied the ties which bind us to each other.” 
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Henry Clay, 8 and 9 


V. Henry Cray and Pseupo Henry Cray or Henry 
Cuay turned to right. 


Henry Clay has suffered at the hands of the imitator, 
but it is the Henry Clay, Nos.8,9, 10,11, that has, or have, 
a grievance on this score. Concerning the extremely rare 
Henry Clay turned to the right, it was suggested in ANn- 
TiquEs for February, 1922, that the head shown on that 
plate was more likely to be that of General Zachary 


Curious confirmation of this theory has recently come 
to light. One of Mrs. Verrill’s snuff boxes depicts the rough and 
ready general. Forehead, nose, mouth, and chin are quite those 
of the individual of the cup-plate. With due allowances for trans- 
lation into glass this would seem to be the man. The sharp- 
featured, straight-haired Clay bears no resemblance whatever to 
the plate. 

If further confirmation were needed it might come from the 
study of a large lithograph, belonging to Dr. J. Milton Coburn 
of South Norwalk, Conn. In its delineation of the general this 
lithograph is almost identical with the engraving on the snuff 
box. It bears, however, this legend, “Entered according to the 
act of Congress in the year 1847 by Edw. Clay and F. Mitchelin.” 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that Edward Clay, the publisher, 
was hastily accepted as the subject of a lithograph used as a basis 
for a cup-plate designed in honor of Henry Clay,the 
statesman, and that the error was not discovered 
until some few plates had been made and mar- 
keted? The extreme scarcity of the plate would 
thus be accounted for. 


VI. Ocraconat WasuincTon, No. 73. 


The enormous adoration of Washington had per- 
ceptibly lessened two decades after his death, but 
the feeling was once more at high tide with the 
second visit of Lafayette. The blue Staffordshire 
china bearing the likenesses of both Washington 
and Lafayette, Lafayette at Washington’s Tomb, 


SACHS tay eo 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 
Cover of snuff box. 








WASHINGTON SEAL 


‘ kenly used and hence wrongly labeled. Illustration from Cloquet’s 
Taylor, mistakenly gly labeled Raellecttons f Lafasitte 





Major Ringold 


Pseudo Henry Clay 





Henry Clay, 70 and 117 


etc., are evidences of this. I am inclined to place the 
Washington cup-plate as one more Lafayette link. In a 
book, published in France the year after Lafayette’s 
death, 1835, The Recollections of the Private Life of General 
Lafayette, by M. Jules Cloquet, M.D., it is stated that, 
in the library of Lagrange Lafayette, is “a seal habitu- 
ally used by him, and given to him by Mr. Barnet, consul 
for the United States in Paris. It represents the head 
of Washington surrounded with rays.” This is an inter- 
esting coincidence even if it is nothing more. 


VII. Major Rincotp, No. 74. 

Ringold appears to be somewhat more common than was indi- 
cated in my previous discussion of this plate. There is a variant 
of the plate as shown. It displays scallops and points. 


VIII. Generar Harrison, Nos. 15 and 16. 

In previous discussions of this plate I spoke of the political 
medal of the time as being closely like it. A reproduction of this 
medal, taken from one in my possession, is illustrated on page 24. 


IX. Loc Casins, Nos. 27 and 18. 


The close relation between campaign medal designs and cup- 
plates finds further exemplification in the resemblance between 
the small metal and enamel Harrison Campaign 
medal and the log cabin, tree, and barrel cup-plate 
illustrated. 


X. Loc Casin witH Liserty Cap, No. 27a. 


To the log cabin series must now be added the 
Log Cabin with Liberty Cap which, as probably the 
rarest of log cabins, deprives No. 21 of that emi- 





Henry Ciay 
From an old lithograph. 
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Log Cabin with Liberty Cap 


nence. It is three and three-quarter 
inches in diameter; and of rough glass 
somewhat similar in touch to No. 20. 
The edge consists of large and small 
scallops. The plate displays cider barrel, 
bench, and tree, and, in addition, a flag 
pole surmounted by a liberty cap. 

While Harrison emblems are under dis- 
cussion, it is worth while to point to an in- 
teresting log cabin tea plate in which the 
Harrisonian log cabin is further 
embellished with an equally 
Harrisonian plow—likewise, no 
doubt, generally indicative of 
agriculture, just as the ship is 
indicative of commerce. Man- 
ufacture is probably symbol- 
ized in the glass factory. 

What this factory represents 
is left to the judgment of the 
student. It has been called the 
Dyott works, but comparison 
with an old print belonging to 
Mr. Arthur H. Scott of Media, 

Pa., does not entirely support 
the attribution. In a case of 
this kind, so small a matter as 
the presence or absence of 
chimney caps may be of vital 
importance in the process of 
identification. The crude wood 
block of Sandwich published in 
Antiques for February, 1922, 
shows the glass works pouring 
forth smoke from two capped 
chimneys. The careful capping 


Log Cabin—Tree and Barrel. 


General Harrison 


of the stacks on this tea-plate Loc Canin Tea Piate 


is, therefore, not to be ignored. 
Strié& adherence to the lit- 
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Bears emblems of agriculture, commerce and manufacture. The last is sig- 
nalized by a glass factory. 





Vier of the Glass Werks of TW. DYOT'T az Kensington on the Delaware n* Philad? 


Dyotr Giass Works 
From a lithograph. 


The Plow. 


eral presentation of various apparently 
minor details, and indifference to what an 
artist would consider basic exactitudes, is 
characteristic of the untrained or partially 
trained delineator. This is a fact not to be 
overlooked in studying resemblances in 
the field of the minor arts. 

The care with which the makers of 
moulds for souvenir pressed glass fol- 
lowed copy will be shown by a compar- 

ison of the Chancellor Living- 
ston cup-plate with the contem- 
porary lithograph, from which 
it may, quite possibly, have 
been derived.* 
XI. Tue Piow, No. 226. 
Probably dedicated to rural 
thrift and agricultural activity 
and hence produced in honor 
of Harrison, occurs this very 
attractive cup-plate. It is so 
rare as to be, perhaps, unique. 


Within the year a num- 
ber of hitherto unpublished 
eagles have come to light. 
These will presently be 
shown and discussed in 
AnTIQUES. Meanwhile ad- 
ditional material on the 
subject of cup-plates— 
whether in the form of sub- 
stantiation, well-founded 
doubt or new discovery— 
will be very welcome. 


*See frontispiece. 


Harrison CampaiGn MEDAL AND TOKEN 
Note the similarity of the head to that on the cup-plate. 
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Four Typical Colonial Clocks 


[Inrropuctory Note: The clock is pretty generally recognized as of- 


By Esen Howarp Gay 


[Illustrations from the author’s collection] 


fering to the collector more dangerous pitfalls than does any other article ‘five centuries ago: 
ofold time which may captivate his enamored fancy. For a clock consists 


of two parts,—an outward, visible and 
accessible case, and an inward, mainly in- 
visible, and far from accessible, mechanism. 

One may be permitted to pride himself 
upon the certitude of his judgments as 
to the age and proper attribution of cab- 
inet work, perhaps even of a dial, per- 
haps of the glass painting, when that 
occurs. But to be so familiar with the as- 
pect of the master workman’s touch on the 
mysterious vitals of a timepiece as to speak 
with authority concerning their genuine- 
ness is to have spent painstaking years in 
the task of dismemberment and rehabili- 
tation. 

The author of the present article has 
gained reputation as a collector and con- 
noisseur of Chippendale furniture. His 
work in that field he has signalized with 
the book, 4 Chippendale Romance. He has 
more recently turned his attention to clocks. 
The four which he illustrates and describes 
for the readers of ANTIQUES are in an al- 
most miraculously perfect state of preser- 
vation. Perhaps critics will give closest at- 
tention to the Curtis clock. Mr. Walter 
Durfee of Providence, who has a special 
penchant for Curtis and has examined and 
photographed a great many examples. of 
his clocks, maintains that Curtis invari- 
ably decorated the side arms of his clocks 
with rosettes, and crowned his pieces with 
an eagle. The appearance of a Curtis 
clock without such rosettes and with a 
crown of Prince of Wales plumes, sur- 
mounting a strongly patriotic American 
decoration in the glass panels, may, there- 
fore, be expected to occasion some spe- 
cially interesting comment. 

But it is unfair to anticipate the writer’s 
notes. He is his own authority in the mat- 
ter of these clocks, and as such is entitled 
to speak for himself. His careful annota- 
tions of the illustrations will be appre- 
ciated as an aid to positive identification 
of the pieces discussed.—TueE Eprror.] 


N especial fascination at- 
taches to the acquisition of 
old clocks, apart from their 

time-telling function, which has 
not infrequently resulted in many 
and varied types being assembled 
in one and the same collection. 
Unlike other antiques, the clock 
is peculiarly a/ive, its friendly face, 
peaceful tick and faithful record of 
the hours over generations of time 
serving to create a vital bond be- 
tween past and present. Indeed, 
the clock collector may find ample 


Fig. 7 — Stwon Wi.tarp Eppystone LicutHouse Ciock 
Plain mahogany case modeled after the plan of Eddystone 
Lighthouse. The lower third octagonal, from which springs 
a circular shaft supporting the works and brass dial bearing 
the maker’s name in flowing script; rests on brass balls in 
front and a wooden projection of the frame behind. The 
alarm, placed upon but few “Eddystones,” operated by a 
separate weight, forms the topmost feature, which, together 
with the works, is exposed under a glass bell, in this example 
not contemporary, although now surmounted by the orig- 
inal glass knob, which has been affixed since this photograph 
was made. The brass key bears the initials “S. W.” and on 
the reverse side the date 1782, which corresponds with the 
year in which Simon Willard left his Grafton shop to open 
his Roxbury factory. 





justification for his hobby in the words of Froissart, penned 


“If it be but rightly considered 
The clock is a machine most comely 
and of good repute; 
Pleasant also, and profitable. 
For day and night it sheweth us the 
hours, 
Its subtilty beingin no wise diminished 
In the absence even of the sun, 
On which account it should be held 
in more esteem 
Than those lesser instruments which 
do not so, 
However cunningly they be made. 
Therefore I hold him to be a wise and 
valiant man 
That did first find ‘the use 
Of a device so gracious and service- 
able.” 


Comely, and of good repute, are 
the four timepieces described in 
the following notes. They have 
come into possession of the writer 
in their original condition, quite as 
they left the hands of their makers 
in Colonial times, and are all run- 
ning accurately today. 


I. Stmon WILLARD EppysToNE 
LIGHTHOUSE CLOCK 


Original Simon Willard Eddy- 


stone Lighthouse clocks are of 


extreme rarity, but few specimens 
ever having been produced. The 
earliest types bore brass dials, 
which were later abandoned in 
favor of white enameled faces with 
richly chased brass bezels influ- 
enced by the ornate French clocks 
of the early nineteenth century. 
Including his own, the writer has 
been able to trace a dozen exam- 
ples as follows: Messrs. Philip 
Spaulding, Brookline (3); M. H. 
Lombard, Winchester; M. P. 
Clough, Boston; George Winthrop 
Brown, Chestnut Hill; Wm, B. 
Whitney, New York; Dr. John C. 
Warren, Boston; Caroline W. Hay, 
Boston; Wm.E. Barton, Roxbury; 
H. & R. Bacon, Newton, and 
George H. Mifflin, Nahant. 
Should the reader of these lines 
chance to be another fortunate 
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Fig. 2— Lemver Curtis Gir- 
ANDOLE CLOcK. 

Mahogany wall-clock with 
front surfaces finished in gilt and 
brass. Bezel studded with brass 
balls with similar decorative mo- 
tif in wood and gilt around cir- 
cular pendulum box, which is 
terminated by richly carved 
scroll. All three glasses are con- 
vex — the lower one depicting 
Perry’s Victory with the famous 
legend “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours”. ‘The cen- 
tral one a figure of Columbia rid- 
ing the waves in a chariot drawn 
by a span of sea-horses and bear- 
ing aloft the American flag. An 
eagle with outstretched wings 
flies above and the name of the 
maker, L. Curtis, is inserted in a 
small panel. A trefoil of Prince- 
of-Wales feathers forms the 
crowning decoration. 


II. Lemvet Curtis GIRANDOLE CLocK 


Clock literature makes but slight mention of Lemuel 
Curtis, which is all the more unaccountable in view of the 
fact that in perfection of finish his interior works quite 
equal those of his master, Simon Willard, to whom, at the 
outset of his career, he was apprenticed, while in the design | 
and quality of his cases he far surpassed him. Curtis 
established himself in Concord, Mass., in 1816-18, and 
although he produced comparatively few clocks, those 
that have come down to us are noteworthy for the beauty 
and originality of their cases and the loving pains be- 
stowed upon their mechanism. 

The example here illustrated was probably a presenta- 
tion clock built upon special order, and its gilt effects, ” 
combined with the colorful paintings on the glass panels, 
have high decorative value. The presence of the Prince-of- 
Wales feathers device on this clock, otherwise one hundred 
per cent American, at variance with the eagle which was 
generally used by Curtis as his crowning decorative fea- 
ture, suggests that the original owner, for whom it was 
probably fashioned as a presentation clock, held Tory 
leanings. Apart from this theory, there have come to the 
writer’s notice three other American clocks of this period, 
a Curtis girandole twin brother in the Lombard collection, 
a second exact counterpart, in possession of a New York 


connoisseur, and the third a Simon Willard for many years 
in the Hamilton National Bank of Boston, all of which 
are surmounted by Prince-of-Wales feathers.* 

This clock was originally owned by Edwin Martin of 
Portsmouth, N. H., up to 1830, whence it passed through 
other hands in the same city until coming into possession 
of its present owner in 1921. 


Fig. 2 
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possessor, the writer would appreciate_being informed of 
the fact and adding his name to the list. 

The specimen here illustrated was originally owned by 
the Sullivan family of Charlestown, Mass., up to 1795, 
when it was stored in the tower of the local church for a 
period of about fifty years. At the expiration of this half 
century of repose, the Parker family secured it from the 
church and passed it on to the Dixon family of Dorchester 
where it lived a more active life for the ensuing seventy 
years. At the end of this period (1915) it returned to the 
Ambrose, family, who are descendants of its original 
owners, the Charlestown Parkers, with whom it remained 
up to the current year. The life of the clock is thus ac- 
counted for: 

Made by Simon Willard in 
In possession of Sullivan family, 
Charlestown _13 years 


4795 


Stored in tower of Charlestown church 50 


1845 
In possession of Dixon family, Dor- . 


chester 


III. Samuet BaGna.t TALi CLock 


This clock, the oldest of the four here illustrated, dates 
from around 1750—its maker, Samuel Bagnall, having 
carried on the business of clock-making in Boston from 
1740 to 1760. The rich decoration of the case was un- 
doubtedly influenced by Chippendale, contemporary Eng- 
lish furniture designer, whose fame as the greatest master 
craftsman in his profession had already reached this side. 
It has been a family heirloom for nearly two centuries 
past and was originally owned by the writer’s great-great- 
grandfather, Ebenezer Gay (1696-1787), the Unitarian 
minister who preached at the “Old Ship Church” in 
Hingham, Mass., from 1717 to 1787. In Revolutionary 
days it was ticking in his study when the English Com- 
mittee of Safety came to inquire “if he had any concealed 
weapons,” to which the venerable divine, pointing to his 
open Bible beside him, replied, “That is the only weapon 
I have, and it has always proved sufficient for my defense.” 


NOE" AR Sass: abe 
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IV. Stmon WILLARD Rockinc-Suip TALL CLock 


This clock varies from many other similar produéts of 
the Roxbury factory of the elder Willard, in that the 
1915 favorite device upon his dials of moons in different phases 
In possession of Ambrose family, de- 

scendants of Sullivan family of 


Charlestown 


*Since the above was written, another Curtis girandole clock, similar to the 
one herein illustrated, the property of Mr. Wardwell of Boston, has come to light. 
The fact that this clock also has Prince-of-Wales’ feathers, and is without 
rosettes in the side-arms, suggests that Curtis freely employed the English device 
as well as the eagle, and that the brass rosettes, which Mr. Durfee considers 


Present owner essential in Curtis clocks, may have been but a later addition. 
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is here replaced by an ocean scene with lighthouse, 
off which a full-rigged ship has been sailing since 1790 
without yet reaching port. The lifelike motion of the 
craft is brought about by securing it to the pallets, 
which cause it to be rocked by each swing of the pen- 
dulum. A second variant consists of the original label 
of the maker pasted within the case, which advertise- 
ment he seldom used, and which is correspondingly 
prized by the collector as finally establishing authen- 
ticity. After setting forth the merits of his various 
types of clocks, Willard declares: “Gentlemen will 
receive satisfactory evidence that it is much cheaper 
to purchase new than old and second-hand clocks” — 
which ingenuous statement the worthy old clock- 
maker would hardly make were he confronted with 
the prices of his own wares in the antiquity shops of 
today. 

This clock was born circa 1790, and for the en- 
suing seventy years was owned by the Grigsby family 
located on a plantation adjoining that of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon. It was thence brought 
to Philadelphia in 1860, where it has remained 
among different descendants of the Grigsbys until 
acquired byits present owner in 1921. 


Fig. 3? — SamueEt Bacnatt TALL 
Ciock. 

Richly moulded mahogany case, 
brass-mounted pillars on either 
side of dial supporting arched hood 
which is outlined by projecting 
moulding and curved band of fret- 
work. This hood carries a level 
platform ornamented with corner- 
panels of fretwork above which 
rise a ball and spike at the outer 
corners of a brass gallery which 
forms the topmost member. Steel 
dial upon mat foundation with 
applied open brass-work, florid 
ornamentation of eagles, dolphins 
and urns. The maker’s name in 
script—Sam’! Bagnall, Boston” 


—occupies a separate panel, be- 
neath which are recorded the days 
of the month. A separate small 
dial,“Strike” and “Silent”, beneath 
arch of hood is placed above the 
regular clock-dial. 


Fig. 4— Simon Wittarp Rock- 

1nG-SHIP TALL CLock 

Mahogany inlaid case with 
chamfered quarter-columns, and 
on either side of dial, slender brass- 
mounted pillars supporting arched 
hood ornamented with band of 
open fretwork of simple design— 
the whole surmounted by three 
brass balls with spikes. Dial bears 
maker’s name in script. 
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Fig. 1 — Suip South America or THE Biack Batt Line 


Painted by Robert MacFarland. Displays a real appreciation of the qualities of sky and water, as well as an understanding of the anatomy of rigging. 


Paintings of the Old “Wind- Jammer” 


By Frep J. Perers 


[I/lustrations from paintings owned by Mrs. Percy Rockefeller of New York, Mr. George Melville of Newport, R.I., 
Mr. William Wallas of Mount Vernon, N. Y., Mr. Max Williams of New York, and the author.] 


OT so many years ago I read an article in oneof our 
current magazines which interested me greatly, 
especially one passage which had to do with the 

growth and wealth of the United States. This article made 


It is hard to judge which was the greater—although both 
share equally in present honors—the seaman or the ship. 
The pictorial record of the ship, created by man and built 


‘ to combat the elements, is, however, by far the most inter- 


esting study. The desire for appropriate wall decoration to 


IMIS ES 


much of present-day manufactures, foreign trade, and the 
railroads, but, in referring to the past, it stated that “al- 
most every great fortune, East or West, North or South, 
could direétly trace its founding to ships and our seamen.” 
It is, nevertheless, a fact that, until quite recently, few’ 


embellish the home furnished with early American and 
English furniture seems to be the only reason for the sur- 
vival of such paintings of the early American ship as we 
still have. In fact, up to and until 1914 our local market 
was well stocked with excellent portraits of the famous old 


oo 
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books on the subject have been obtainable, and little has 
been made of the prowess of the early whaler, the seal- 
hunting industry, the packet ship trade, and the China and 
California clippers. But of late these are gradually rising 
from the past and finding their way into history.* 

*Three recent volumes, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, The Marine 
Room of the Peabody Museum of Salem, and Sailing Ships of New England, to- 
gether with moving picture films dealing with whaling days in New Bedford, are 
among the evidences of the renewed interest in the days of America’s prestige 
upon the sea. 


ships by the masters of their day. 

Following the usual precedent of collecting, several stu- 
dents of Americana and one or two prominent men en- 
gaged in modern ship building realized that the opportu- 
nity was ripe to secure easily an assemblage of canvases, 
which, within a few years, would be the envy of all whose 
interest centered on this subject. Hence today, while ex- 


cellent examples of ship pictures are still to be had, they 
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Fig. 2— Sup Fudith 
Homeward bound from China. In the distance a view of the City of Hongkong. 
Painted by the Chinese artist, Hingqua. 


are on a different plane of value. It will, indeed, be only a 
matter of time before further study is made and the really 
good will be segregated from 
the poor, to the end that 
fine examples will bring 
many times the price at 
which they are now offered. 

One reads so many flow- 
ery descriptions of the Ga/- 
lant Frigate in a Rolling 
Sea and The Famous Ameri- 
can Clipper Ship Rounding 
Cape Horn, applied to me- 
diocre canvases portraying 
an amateur’s effort to draw 
a likeness of a ship in full 
sail, that the mind of the 
layman is often confused as 
to the actual desirability of 
a fine painting, whether of 


frigate, packet or clipper Fig. 3 — Tue Packet Sup Caroline 


ship. It is, therefore, vital to 
know that there were real 
masters of the art of ship 
picturing in each period of the marine activity of this 
country, and to learn their period and technic, and, further, 
to learn some of the motives which were responsible for 
our heritage of the days of the wind-jammer. 

The artists of ship portraiture may be divided into three 
distinct classes: the amateur, the commercial painter, and 
the true artist by inspiration. The amateur as a class in 
this particular line of endeavor, like the amateur in almost 
every other art, is very hard to catalogue or even to place 
within a limited scope. Several hundred amateurs’ canvases 
have come under my observation, but never have I been 
able definitely to attribute two to the same individual. It 
would be safe to say that recruits from all walks of life go 
toward making up this motley assemblage. We must re- 
member that, in old sailing times, the ship was the talk of 
the day and was the main topic for years up and down our 
sea coast. The seaman, the mate, and sometimes the cap- 
tain took a hand with brush and pallet. Of their canvases 


picture. 





little fussy, but the sky luminous with storm, and the ship finely within the 


we may at least say that, while the subject often lacked 
proportion and while the drawing was frequently poor, one 
can find no technical errors in rigging. The land lubber 
amateur who persisted in his efforts to paint ships is the 
one I complain of most. (Fig. 4) The product of his brush 
is absolutely undesirable, as he usually had no training, 
hardly knew the outline of the ship, and had very little 
conception of proportion or of proper rigging. No amount 
of sentiment should stir up interest in owning a painting in 
this class, and, while I have heard many comments—some, 
I am sorry to say, favorable—all the quaintness and crude 
drawing can leave no more than a caricature in the place 
where a noble example of a noble ship should hang. 

The commercial ship portrait painter was found in every 
port of any size throughout the globe. Attracted to the 
trade by the then plentiful demand and fair remuneration, 
sign painters, carriage painters, the “fancy painters” who 
decorated safes with flowers and landscapes and seascapes 
were soon busied with turning out, on canvas panels and 
boards, effigies of ships, to be taken back to the home folks 
or to be hung in the master’s cabin or the owner’s office. 
It was not uncommon in 
the ports of New York and 
Boston, Liverpool, Mar- 
seilles or Havre, Hong-kong 
or Canton, to observe two 
or three artists at a time 
sketching a vessel riding at 
anchor or unloading at a 
wharf. 

It will be noted, however, 
that the ship was invariably 
pictured in full sail, proving 
that much of the work was 
imaginary and the result 
more or. less schematic. 
Water and sky displayed a 
similar standardization. 
The sameness in each man’s 
product became almost mo- 


Off the Highlands of Navesink. Painted by James Wilson. The sea perhaps a notonous. From what data 
are available, the charges 
were little enough in com- 
parison with present-day prices,—the canvas finished un- 





Fig. 4 — Curprer Sup Flying Eagle 
Painted by an amateur. Worth a little less than nothing. 
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framed seldom bringing more than $35.00. There are excep- 
tions to all rules, and I dare say that some of the artists 
who should rightly be classed under this heading developed 
their work to a high degree, so much so that one may really 
be criticized for classing them as ““commercial artists.” 
The desirability of their paintings, however, is firmly es- 
tablished, their decorative possibilities unlimited, and in 
many cases they are the only record available of many of 
our famous ships, a record which is true to line and scale 
and a memento well worth while to the present generation. 
William Marsh, William Pollard (Fig. 5), Charles Fish- 
er, Thomas Pitman, William Henry Luscomb are typical 
representatives of the American seaport artists of: the 
packet and clipper era; while James Scott and James M. 
Wilson of English fame painted many of the Ameri-an 
ships. Whampon of Canton and Hingqua. of Hong-kong 
(Fig. 2) were the best-known “vendors” in their terri- 
tories. Anton Roux 
and his three sons, 
of Marseilles, 
turned to the sub- 
ject of ships from 
the profession of 
hidrographer. From 
the quantities of 
extant examples of 
the Roux family, 
they were in high 
favor with our sea- 
men, and well they 
might be. Commer- 
cializing their work 
with printed labels 
attached to the re- 
verse of their 
pictures, advertis- 
ing to the world 
their craft, they 
were, nevertheless, 
a family of artists 
whose drawing and composition defy criticism. With the 
exception of a few canvases by Anton Roux the younger, 
water color was the medium used by the Roux family. 
The sea battles of the late eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries were epoch-making events which changed 
the face of nations both here and in Europe. Small wonder 
that men like Benjamin West and Robert Paton turned 
from portraiture of the nobility to depicting the more pop- 
ular maritime events of the day. In England, an honorary 
post was created, known as “Marine Painter to the King,” 
vied for by every Academician. Small wonder that Eng- 


Painted by William Pollard, 1851. 


land and France rightly boast of their marine galleries. With | 


this impetus and with continued adding of converts from 
Italy, who were weary of court life and the younger 
generation from New England, who were sent to study 
under the master painters abroad, we find a great array of 
pictorial art of the sea dating from 1758 to 1820. England 
produced such men as Thomas Whicombe, Nicholas Po- 
cock, Thomas Butterworth, Robert Dodd, William Col- 
lins, and George M. Wilkinson, while we had our Birch and 
Freeman and later Corne and his pupil Ropes, J. E. But- 


Fig.5— A Suip or THE A. A. Low Line or Packet Suips 


terworth and Robert Salmon, and, in the Clipper era, Rob- 
ert MacFarland, James C. Wilson, J. Pringle, and D. 
McFarlane. It would take many pages to dwell on the 
technic and composition of these artists; but let us center 
our interest on the American artists of the fifties and sixties. 

Robert MacFarland’s efforts are usually easily discerni- 
ble—the translucent light effect on rolling or choppy sea, 
with distant cloud gatherings, the ship usually broadside 
and the figures of men aboard in action, the ship well 
drawn but not always carrying minute detail, the general 
composition artistic and pleasing—these are the salient 
points to observe in selecting an example of the work of one 
of the ablest marine artists of the mid-nineteenth century, 
(Fig. 7.) 

James Wilson, a Scotchman by birth, migrated to the 
United States at the age of ten with his father and uncle, 
both of whom were mediocre painters employed as copy- 

ists for commercial 
purposes. New 
York Bay and 
waters were his 
playground, and, 
with his sketch 
book before him, he 
spent most of his 
time recording the 
fine vessels bound 
on swift voyages. 
Peculiar to his work 
is the position of 
the ship, _ sailing 
away offering a fine 
view of the stern 
and port or star- 
board, and with 
every sail pulling. 
The’ wind is high, 
the sea rough, and a 
sky of cumulous 
clouds is the usual 
effeét—the detail of ship and rigging very accurate but not 
photographic. (Fig. 3.) 

Little is known of the life of D. McFarlane, and, from 
the few paintings extant, it would appear that his career was 
short-lived. His canvases are highly desirable for their 
splendid handling. His ships, presented against a fine, hazy 
sky, broadside view, witha splendid dashof movement before 
a spanking breeze, have become the joy of many a collector. 

Joseph Pringle, a rare genius, accomplished much by his 
bold technic and strong contrasting lights. He liked stormy 
seas and shipwrecks, thus displaying his unusual versa- 
tility. Seldom do we find two of his ships alike or carrying 
out the same scheme of action. He writes in his pamphlet 
of 1849 on his return from a voyage from Liverpool aboard 
the Great Western, “Never was there a voyage where the 
old ship offered so many variations.” 

Each master of the art of ship portraiture had his own 
traits, reflecting his individual character. These we are just 
now learning to appreciate, and, where signatures may be 
lacking, to use in attributing the pictures that have come 
down to us. 
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Antiques Abroad 


Some Prints and a (ollector’s Goat 


By Aurotycos 


ONDON: No less an authority than Dean Inge of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, termed “the gloomy dean” by 
those who do not agree wit! him, has described the 
Swedes as a “people very like the English, with socialist 
rulers and a kingly adviser.” Sweden is one of the remain- 
ing countries in Europe where an old aristocracy has 
escaped the pre- 
vailing ruin. The 
furniture, the 
porcelain, and 
especially the sil- 
ver of Sweden 
should receive 
more attention 
from connoisseurs 
than they have yet 
enjoyed. 

Norway has her 
own art treasures, 
too. In the Mu- 
seum of the Uni- 
versity of Christi- 
ania is a State 
Chair of the tenth 
century. The lau- 
rels of Columbus 
have been claimed 
by the descend- 
ants of the Vik- 
ings, who attempt 
to prove that Am- 
erica was known 
to the old north- 
ern sea rovers. 
Here is a chair 
preserved from 
the days when 
Scandinavia and 
her sons were vali- 
ant heroes of the sea fights recorded in sagas. The panels 
show northern ornament and depict a hand to hand 
conflict. The Irish illuminated ornament in the Book of*Kells 
has a relationship with the interlaced design of this chair. 
This is one of the important chairs of the world from an 
historic point of view. It bespeaks the majesty of the North 
as much as St. Peter’s Chair in the Vatican voices Rome 
and Latin art. 

There comes the memory of an old house in Jutland, 
where mine host knew his Emerson and his Thoreau. In 
Scotland the place would be called a manse, and in England 
a vicarage. Here was a scholarly pastor able and willing 
to tell me of Hans Christian Andersen, whom he knew. I 
learned that he was uncouth in appearance, almost simian 
in some respects. A golden heart and a golden tongue 


Dovustrut CHINA 
A German imitation of the well-known 
goat-and-bee jug. Anchor on bottom 
imitates Chelsea mark. 



























always. Nature had not made him an Adonis. The Ugly 
Duckling is his cry to mankind and reflects his own life. 

I brought away a photo of his early seventeenth century 
bureau or clothes press. It shows Denmark influenced by 
the styles of her neighbours, which had penetrated her con- 
fines from Holland and Germany, through Lubeck. It was 
opulent seventeenth-century Holland that distri- 
buted her art impulses to the North and to Eng- 
land. Here is the assimilation of the great ball 
feet. The carving becomes Scandinavian. The side 
panels tell the story of art transition through 
Germany. A piece such as this writes history. 

+ & & 

In London, of late, a strong impulse for col- 
lecting cid colored prints of coaching subjects has 
been noticed. The dispersal of several collections 
has put this class of print on a par with the sport- 
ing print, with shooting or hunting scenes, and 
with portraits of famous race horses. 

The names of the coaches afford a study in 
themselves. They take the terms of the hunting 
field such as Tally Ho. They adopt titles such as 
The Duke of Beaufort, or eminent persons’ names 
such as that of the celebrated dancer Taglioni. 
Red Rover, Umpire, and Quicksilver are other 
names chronicled. Their colours were as varied 
as their titles. Apparently, competition produced 
express coaches 
which raced the 
heavier mail 
coaches. Learn- 
ed judges wrote 
as to the danger 
of such fast trav- 
elling. Hence an- 
other series of 
slower vehicles 
arose for quieter 
folk, families in 
transit and tim- 
id travellers who 
feared the “post haste” of the quicker coaches. 

The colour prints are more varied than would appear. 
There are scenes in the snow, scenes by moonlight, mail 
coaches changing horses, stage coaches at curious old-world 
inns, with queer ostlers and grooms and strange costumes, 
depicted with a less poetical style than Meissonier displays 
in his tiny paintings from which a whole school of etchers 
derived their French cabarets with cavaliers taking a 
stirrup cup. But perhaps it is unfair to compare the cava- 
lier in lace and plumed hat, as an errant voyager, with the 
later co-operative era of the stage coach bulging with 
mixed passengers, the precursor of the tramcar and the 
omnibus. 
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Collectors will do well to note the following names of 


artists and engravers. J. Pollard or James Pollard is found are. 


on a great number. A number of engravers worked on prints 
after his subjects, including R. G. Reeve, F. Rosenberg, 
T. Fielding, T. Sutherland, J. Harris, G. Hunt, Charles 
Hunt, R. Havell, and M. Bubourg. 

Stage Coach Passengers at Breakfast and Cottagers’ Hos- 
pitality to Travellers are a pair engraved by James Pollard 


after his own designs. 

J. Havell is another 
artist, engraved by his 
brother F. J. Havell. Ox the 
Road at Full Pace is a sub- 
ject by M. A. Hayes en- 
graved by J. Harris. The 
Paris and Dover Coach after 
G.S.Tregnar is engraved by 
R. G. Reeve. Certain hu- 
morous incidents, too, in 
sets of six prints, such as 
An Insubordinate Gatekeep- 
er, Accidents will happen, 
A Signal of Distress were 
engraved by Reeve after 
C. B. Newhouse. 

+ & & 

Sometimes collectors buy 
false china without know- 
ing it. But those who want 
to avoid error in the future 
sometimes buy a fabrica- 


tion with the knowledge that it is 
such. It serves for purposes of com- 
parison. Here is a case in point. The 
illustration shows what purports to 
be a Chelsea goat-and-bee jug. It is 
pure white without any coloured 
decoration. And as the illustration 
of the base shows, it has the Chelsea 
anchor mark. Covered in dust, it was 
disinterred for my benefit by an old 
chap whose white beard should 
have endowed him with greater wis- 
dom in handling china or in ex- 


pounding the truth. 


He professed ignorance as to the 
jug’s origin. He believed, so he said, 
that it might be a fine, rare piece, 
as indeed it would, had it been genu- 
ine. As a matter of fact, though he 
wanted a sovereign for it, I knew 
that he could buy it wholesale 
from the obliging maker in Germany for about two 
shillings. We ended the matter by my final offer of five 
shillings. He assured me I had got a bargain and almost 
tearfully protested at letting it go. I have not exactly a 
bargain, but I have a piece which will be very useful in 
enabling me to compare its paste with that of other 
Chelsea pieces in white which may come on the market.* 
And I have no complaint to make. If I had thought the 
piece a real bargain, I doubt that I should ,have insisted 



















upon paying more than was asked for it. So there you 


ee os 


This is the time for the annual tear shedding over the 
way in which Great Britain is being drained of its art treas- 


ures. I have remarked already on the fact that apparently 


plethoric individuals from the impoverished Continent 
have exhibited high visibility at the London auction rooms. 


They have apparently enjoyed the sweet 






Danisu CLotues Press (seventeenth century) 
Once owned by Hans Anderson. Shows mingling of Dutch, 
German, and Scandinavian influences. 

State Cuatr (tenth century) 
Norwegian example now in Museum of University of Christiania. 


revenge of taking home with them various 
national masterpieces which, in better days, 
England’s superior purchasing power lured 
from Dutch or German or Japanese hands. 

Statisticians have been sharpening their 
pencils to inform us that, of late, works of 
art have been passing from Great Britain 
to the United States at the rate of $700,000. 
per month, with a tendency for the monthly 
total to increase as the year wanes. 

It would be interesting now if some statis- 


tician should figure how 
long the art treasures of 
Great Britain will hold out 
at the present rate of de- 
pletion. Whoever under- 
takes the computation will 
require many pencils and 
considerable paper. The art 
wealth of Britain is really 
beyond imagining. And it 
may be recalled that it was 
a British explorer who re 
cently unearthed tomb val- 
uables in Egypt estimated 
to be worth $40,000,000. 
Normally he is entitled to 
half the royal loot. If hegets 
it, the statistician will have 
to count it as an inward 
trickle, at least faintly com- 
pensatory for the outward 
surge. 

The increasing number 
of sales of estate furniture 
by old English families is 
perhaps responsible for the 
revival of yarns about rich 
finds in long forgotten sec- 
ret hiding places. One tells 
of an impoverished family 
which, having arranged to 
dispose of a huge Jacobean 


bed, fortunately discovered its four posts to be stuffed 
with jewels enough to restore the shrunken fortunes of the 
tribe. Then, of course the proposed sale was cancelled and 
another held which brought the estate to its original place. 


*In China Collecting in America, p. 120, Alice Morse Earle has something to 
say of the goat-and-bee cream jug, which was originally attributed to Bow 
rather than to Chelsea. This jug appears as No. 157 in the Schreiber Collection 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The catalogue illustrates and describes it. 
The mark which usually occurs on this is the triangle rather than the anchor. 
See, further, Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms, sixth edition, pp. 921 ¢f seq. 
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Books—Old and Rare 
‘Rescuing Robinson (‘rusoe 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


OOK collectors—and I do not mean by this amateur 
book speculators, who are altogether too common 
—are all, at heart, specialists. No matter how large 
the collector’s library, or how diversified its contents, there 
is some one field of knowledge in which he takes especial 
delight. It may be a small field of local literature about 
something which concerns his daily life, or it may be the 
larger field of biography, or English literature or drama. 
There is always one corner of his library from which, in 
moments of leisure, he finds keenest pleasure in selecting a 
book to show to his friends, or to read to himself. Other 
collectors are more frankly specialists, and the bulk of 
books in their library will 
be found to fall into some 
particular class, ‘such as 
books regarding some favor- 
ite subject or person,—like 
witchcraft or Napoleon. 
Some collectors have an af- 
fection for a single author 
and attempt to secure all 
the different editions of his 
works. Others, with a still 
greater refinement of spe- 
cialization, collect varying 
editions of a single book. 
Among famous books Z 
there are few which will af “GZ 
ford the collector more 
pleasure in the pursuit and 
the possession than Rodin- 
son Crusoe. The late Wil- 
liam S. Lloyd of Germantown, Pa., when a boy, read De- 
foe’s famous classic, and told his mother that he meant to 
own the largest number of Crusoes that could possibly be 
obtained. Professor William P. Trent, of Princeton, who 
owns a large and fine collection of this work, once congrat- 
ulated Mr. Lloyd upon being a man who had accomplished 
his boyhood ambition. Among Mr. Lloyd’s Crusoes were 
some hundreds of editions, from the first, of 1719, to acopy 
printed within a few years. They were of all sizes, from a 
miniature volume in words of one syllable for the use of 
children to the Stockdale edition of 1790, originally issued 
in two volumes and extended to seven volumes with spe- 
cially-printed title pages, from the M. C. D. Borden li- 
brary. Mr. Lioyd’s collection shows what a young man 
may accomplish by working steadfastly in pursuit of edi- 
tions of a single work. It contained editions of Robinson 
Crusoe in Arabic, Canarese, Bohemian, Chinese, Dutch, 
Esperanto, Finnish, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, 
Irish, Japanese, Javanese, Kroatisch, Latin, Lettish, Mexi- 


LEZ Ze 
Rosinson’s SHIP 


“One moment the vessel appeared mounting to the clouds.” From a tiny 
paper edition of Crusoe published by Babcock in Charleston, S. C., 1824. 


_can, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Russian, 


Serbian, Shorthand, Slavic, Slavonic, Spanish, Swedish, 
Turkish, Urde, Welsh, and Yiddish, in addition, to innu- 





merable English editions. Few works other than the Bible, 
and the Imitatio Christi of Thomas 4 Kempis, have such a 
record of translations. 

It probably has not occurred to most readers of Rodin- . 
son Crusoe that this work of Defoe’s was ever anything 
more than a child’s book. In truth it is a socio-political ro- 
mance. At the time of its writing, England was in a bad 
way, under the domination of a class which represented 
the reaction against Puritanism, which was delighted with 
the vulgarities of the dramas of Wycherly and which ap- 
peared to be led by frivolous courtiers, fox-hunting par- 
sons, absentee landlords, felons, highwaymen, and the 
vicious of the lowest class. 
Addison and Steele, Ho- 
garth and Dean Swift at- 
tacked the vices and follies 
of the age directly. Defoe 
took an Englishman from 
this life of artificiality and 
placed him on a desert is- 
land, where he gave him the 
simplest of tools with which 
to combat nature and to 
live a life of simplicity, hon- 
esty, humanity, and free- 
dom. The contrast appealed 
to the imaginations and the 
stifled emotions of men; it 
helped to reveal Europe to 
herself. As an influential 
politico-economical work it 
has been compared with the 
writings of Rousseau and Voltaire and with Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. 

Defoe’s masterpiece first appeared in April, 1719, as a 
book. In the next four months it ran through four editions. 
The first two parts were then reprinted in a feuilleton in 
The Original London Post, or Heathcot’s Intelligencer, a copy 
of which, for October 7, 1719, has been reproduced from 
time to time. The first book edition was that of William 
Taylor who produced two volumes in 1719 and a third in 
1720. 

There were some variations in the first edition, owing to 
typographical errors which probably were corrected while 
the book was still going through the press. These are 
“points” for collectors of first editions, who insist on hav- 
ing the “first issue.” In this case the “points” are: “apply” 
in the preface and “Pilot” on page 343, line 2; with “Ap- 
ply” and “Pilate” on page 343; with “Apyly” in the pref- 
ace and “Pilot” on page 343, and with both “apyly” and 
“Pilate.” Probably there was no re-issue of the first print- 
ing, but corrections made as noted and the sheets variously 
gathered in binding. At any rate, the edition of 1719-1720 
with these “points” is a first edition. The copy in the Wal- 
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lace sale, March, 1920, brought $2,025 at auction. The col- 
lector of early Robinson Crusoes must have a long purse. 
Nor was the original title Robinson Crusoe. In the three- 
volume edition it is The Life and Strange Surprizing Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, Who Lived 
Eight and Twenty Years, all alone in an un-inhabited Island 
on the Coast of America, near the Mouth of the Great River of 
Oroonoque; Having been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, wherein 
all the Men perished but himself. With an Account how he 
was at last as strangely deliver’d by Pyrates. Written by Him- 
self. London. Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship in Pater- 
Noster-Row. MDCCXIX. A pirated edition was printed in 
Dublin in the same year as the first, and Taylor issued a 
second edition soon after, followed on June 6 by a large 
third edition and a fourth edition, the same year,—before 
the second volume, The Further Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, etc., was printed. The third volume, Serious Reflec- 








Monarcu or A Desert Ise 
From the History of Alexander Selkirk, published by Samuel 
Ward at the Juvenile Bookstore, New York, 1815. 


The irresistible appeal of Robinson 





tions During the Life and Surprizing Ad- 





ventures of Robinson Crusoe, etc., was issued 
in 1720, and a sixth edition and a second 
edition of The Further Adventures ,etc.,com- 
pleted Taylor’s publications of the work. 
He died May 5, 1724, and left a fortune of 
more than $200,000, made almost entirely 
from the publication of Defoe’s work. 

It is interesting, also, to know that 
Daniel Defoe began his career as a writer 
of fiction when he was near his sixtieth 
year. For a generation he had been writing 
pamphlets, treatises, reviews, essays, and 
books of a political or moral tendency. 
Most of these are now forgotten, except 
by collectors of English literature. But 


Lire 


STRaNGE SURPRIZING 


ADVENTURES 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
Of TORK, Mariner: 


Who lived Eight and Twenty Y. 
all alone in 2n cated ae he 
Coaft of America, near the Mouth of| 
the Great River of OnOoNoQuUE; 


Having been caft on Shore by Shipwreck, where- 
in all the Men perifhed but himfelf. 


Crusoe to the child mind made it a favor- 
ite with the American printers of the last 
century, and it was abridged to the brief- 
est limits and issued as a child’s book in 
many forms. S. Babcock & Co. of Charles- 
ton, who were large publishers of juve- 
_ niles a hundred years ago, issued one of 
these editions in thirty-two pages, with 
crude wood engravings. A forty-eight- 
page juvenile printed at the Juvenile 
Bookstore of Samuel Wood, 357 Pearl 
Street, New York, and dated 18165, is 
The History of Alexander Selkirk, the real 
Robinson Crusoe. To which are added 
Sketches of Natural History, with fearful 





° . . WITH . : 
Robinson Crusoe still holds. its own, and | |AnAccount how he was at laft as ftrangely deli and wonderful illustrations. Thomas 
every year a new edition appears some- — Bradford, in 1781, advertised an edition 
where. Whether the first American edi- Writen by Himfelf among his juveniles, along with 4esop’s 





tion is the Philadelphia edition of 1793 is 
doubtful. Issued as a juvenile, all copies 





LONDON, 
Printed for W. T avzor at the Shp in Pater-Nofter-| 
Row. MDCCXIX. 


Fables, Moll Flanders, and Lives of Pirates. 
Isaiah Thomas not only pirated the 
Newberry editions of juveniles, but in his 














of the first American edition may easily 





have disappeared. Undoubtedly it was 
imported inlargequantities to this country 
before and after the Revolution, but this is the first dated 
American edition in Mr. Lloyd’s colle¢tion. 





OvuTRUNNING THE GoaT 


“The swiftest goat in the island was scarcely a match for 
him.” From Selkirk as above. 





First Epition or Crusoe _ 


Travels of Robinson Crusoe, Written by 
Himself, he told the young reader that “If 
you learn this book well and are good, you can buy a larger 
and more complete History of Mr. Crusoe at your friend 
the Bookseller’s in Worcester near the Court House.” 
Thomas had issued an edition in 1794, and a year earlier 
William Young in Philadelphia had issued what purported 
to be the “sixth edition,” although the real sixth was issued 
in London by Taylor in 1722. As a chapbook it had been 
issued many times in England before this date. 

There is an opportunity for some collector to take up 
this matter of American editions of Robinson Crusoe and 
gather a collection which will have a substantial value. I 
have written, as I stated at the outset, for collectors, and 
not for amateur dealers. No one, so far as I know, has evet 
made a collection of Robinson Crusoes with a view to selling 
it. Butshould it become necessary for you or your exect 
tors to disperse that which has been a joy to you in the 
acquisition, you will find that the books in your specialized 
collection will bring more than they would as items in 4 
great library, and, further, that the nearer complete the 
collection, the better the average of prices. This is true of 
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whatever line of books you may collect 
—but let us hope that you never will 
have to sell them. 


NOTES 


The book auction season of 1922-3 
is now well under way, and some im- 
portant sales have already been held, 
with more promised for the next two 
months. The American Art Associa- 
tion began business in its new home 
with the library of Mrs. William F. 
Sheehan of Manhasset, L.I. and New 
York (371 lots), which brought a total 
of $51,025. The feature of this sale was the disposal, en 
bloc, of collections of first editions of famous authors, in 
rich bindings. Seventy volumes of Dickens’ first editions 
(not in parts) brought $2,000; fifty-four volumes of Lever’s 
works (with one exception, a complete set of first editions) 
fetched $1,125; fifty-one volumes of Stevenson and fifty- 
two volumes of Thackeray, $1,700 each, and a set of first 
editions of Sir Walter Scott, 122 volumes (including the 
Waverley Novels), $2,950. 

e& & & 

At the Anderson Galleries, New York, two important 
sales were held last month, the English literature portion 
of the library of the late Henry Cady Sturges of New York, 
and a miscellaneous collection which included the remain- 
ing extra-illustrated books of the late Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, of New York. The rarities of early English litera- 
ture in the Sturges sale brought good prices, indicating 
that collectors and dealers are always ready to buy rare 









PoTE Sport 
“It was not long before he ensnared a female lama.” 


THE STRANDED Crusoe 
From title page of Babcock’s edition. 


books of the first class in good con- 
dition. The Emmet sale was remark- 
able for its inclusion of Dr. Emmet’s 
extra-illustrated Sanderson’s Bi- 
ography of the Signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, which included 
the signature of every signer of that 
historic document. Dr. Emmet, who 
was one of the greatest of autograph 
collectors, had no less than four sets of 
the Signers, the finest being that now 
in the Pierpont Morgan library. 
+ & 

Among collectors of the first editions 
of modern writers the works most in demand arethose of W. 
H. Hudson, the naturalist,who diedrecently. A bibliography 
of the writings of W.H. Hudson has just been issued by The 
Bookman’s Fournal of London, compiled by G. F. Wilson, 
which is invaluable to all such collectors. In addition to 
other hitherto unknown writings of Mr. Hudson, it includes 
Fan, The Story of a Young Girl’s Life. By Henry Harford, 
1892. This three-volume novel, published under an assumed 
name, was issued by Chapman and Hall of London, and has 
not been known to collectors as a Hudson item. 


# 2 @ 


Charles Fred Heartman of Metuchen, N. J., has pub- 
lished, in an edition of 265 copies, a Bibliographical Check- 
List of Editions of The New England Primer issued prior to 
7830. It records no less than 362 different editions of this 
famous work, and is illustrated with a hundred reproduc- 
tions of title pages, etc. 
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Damp But DreEssy 
“Pain awoke him from the swoon into which terror had thrown 
him.”—Both cuts from Babcock’s Crusoe. 
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Furniture Masterpieces or Duncan Puyrre. By Charles Over Cornelius. New 

York; Doubleday, Page and Company. Price, $4.00 

HE importance of Duncan Phyfe in the history of American 

furniture is twofold. In the first place, he is a reality whose 
creative relationship to various articles of furniture is attested 
by authentic documents. In the second place, he stands where 
the brook of limited handicraft production for individuals meets 
and is submerged in the tumultuous and muddy current of me- 
chanical output for masses of persons. Whether or not his were 
reluctant feet, they were caught in the major swirl and Phyfe 
was swept away with it. Some such fate is the invariable con- 
comitant of being transitional; and Phyfe was, as may be judged 
from the preceding figure of speech, “very transitional.” 

On the latter aspect of this characteristic Mr. Cornelius dwells 
but briefly. He illustrates Phyfe’s work at its earliest and best, and 
in the first stages of what sensitive observers will be inclined to 
characterize as the master’s decline. That brings the discussion 
abreast of the year 1825, where it discreetly stops. But Phyfe 
kept on working for better than twenty years more. It was in 
1847 that he sold out and retired. His death did not occur until 
1854, by which time the noble eighteenth century tradition of 
furniture designing and making had pretty completely suc- 
cumbed and had been discarded by a people delighted with the 
elaborate tricks with wood work that could be performed by 
power-driven, mechanically guided tools, supplemented by the 
meretricious aid of glue. 

To have followed Phyfe step by step through the changes in 
his design, to have marked the atrophy of some decorative or 
structural element here and its hypertrophy there, would have 
constituted a fascinating study for the author. It would have 
proved valuable to a limited number of students whose interest 
in design lies in its evolutionary and involutionary processes 
quite as much as in its moments of fine flowering. But it would 
have made a cumbrous book, which, further, by its completeness 
would have been bewildering to many readers and might have 
set some of them to traveling pathways of error. Mr. Cornelius 
has been judicious, therefore, in limiting his discussion to mas- 
terpieces. 

And he has done an excellent piece of work, aided and abetted 
by an apparently sympathetic and appreciative publisher, who 
has presented it in an attractive typographical dress, with illus- 
trations sufficiently large and sufficiently clear to enable accurate 
study, and sufficiently numerous to offer a satisfactory basis of 
judgment in determining qualities of personal style. 

Phyfe, if not born into the kind of thinking and working that 
characterized Thomas Sheraton, was certainly bred into it. He 
came into the world near Inverness, Scotland, in the year 1868. 
At sixteen years of age he was brought by his parents to America. 
The family settled in Albany, N. Y. where young Duncan worked 
at the cabinet-maker’s trade. Sometime in the early 1790’s he 
went to New York, where, after a few years of struggle, he be- 
came the leading cabinet maker of the city, highly prosperous 
and respected. At one time he employed as many as one hundred 
workmen. : 

That is the brief story of his career. Whatever of thoroughness 
and exactitude came of his Scotch birth may well have been in- 
tensified by the training to which he was subjected. The quality 
of the Sheraton style is largely discoverable in niceties of propor- 
tion and detail, and in a thoroughly logical structural conception 
rigidly observed. These elements are clearly observable in Phyfe’s 
earlier pieces. But as he yielded to the French influences, which 
early in the nineteenth century became strong in New York, he 





seems to have lacked the adaptability necessary to a happy ad- 
justment between structural logic and the new decorative mode. 

Thus, when tables supported on a single central column or a 
close group of columns became fashionable, we discover Phyfe 
substituting this device for 'the usual four legs of a Sheraton 
drawer-case. And he does this without making any alteration in 
the design of the case, without even suppressing the traditional 
Sheraton emphasis upon the four corners as normal points of sup. 
port. It is precisely as if he had sawed off the four properly consti- 
tuted legs, and had left the evidences of amputation all too ap. 
parent. Apparently these troubled him somewhat. He accord- 
ingly made a bad matter worse by applying turned pendants at 
the points where legs should normally have been. The appearance 
of amputation gives way to that of a growth which has begun 
but has withered almost in the bud. A perfectly flat board may 
well be poised on the top of a column; a hollow box may not be so 
poised unless the point of support is somehow linked with the 
structural members of the box, that is to say, with its corner 
posts. But from the time when he passed, in his tables, from the 
use of four straight legs one at each corner,to a single support, 
this rather simple and obvious thought seems never once to have 
occurred to Duncan Phyfe. 

The same lack of concern with that logic of design which Shera- 
ton both preached and practised is observable in those Phyfe 
chairs which depart from the modes in which the master received 
his cabinet training. Thus we have such curious hybrid pieces as 
those of Plate VIII, part Empire, part Sheraton, with points of 
juncture decoratively emphasized in the Sheraton part and vir- 
tually ignored in the Empire addition. It is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply examples. It would seem however, that Phyfe maintained 
his reputation more because of the refinement of his details, his 
superior selection of woods and his unerringly perfect cabinet 
work than because of vigorous leadership in the moulding of 
taste either for better or for worse. 

But this combination of defects and merits makes Phyfe an im- 
pertant figure, one well worthy of careful consideration in all his 
manifestations. Mr. Cornelius does well to present him against a 
clearly drawn background of old New York, the Knickerbocker 
New York, which, in the urgent quarter century between 1800 and 
1825, became a cosmopolitan New York. It was this city which in 
1799 conducted Washington’s funeral with stately dignity and 
solemn reserve, and in 1825 celebrated the opening of the Erie 
Canal with a noisy demonstration, the description of which reads 
like that of a small town circus parade. Duncan Phyfe worked 
in the service of the men who planned both kinds of pageantry. 
And, as is more nearly inevitable than some of us like to believe 
in the case of great men, he reflects their influence—the influence 
of a changing era—far more than they reflect him and his artistic 
strivings. 

Tiset. By Louise Connolly. Newark, New Jersey: The Newark Museum Asso= 
ciation. Paper, 37 pages, map and illustrations. 
HIS little monograph is the outcome of the Newark Mu- 
seum’s policy of making all its treasures as available as 
possible to the understanding of the citizen. 

By rather fortuitous circumstance, the Museum has come into 
possession of a considerable quantity of Tibetan objects of handi- 
craft, mainly, it appears, the home-bringing of that well-known 
missionary, Albert L. Shelton. Fortunately it has secured, like- 
wise, many pictures of mysterious Tibet and its inhabitants. 

Pictures of Tibet, its people and its handicrafts, together with 
asprightly account of them, drawn largely from the first hand 
story of Dr. Shelton, himself, have made up’this book. 
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Antiques in Current Magazines 
CHINA 


BatreRsEA EnAMELS. Gardner Teall, in House and Garden for 
December. Illustrated. Characteristics of the enamel work of 
the eighteenth century. 


FURNITURE 


FURNITURE FROM THE WorksHop oF Duncan Puyre. Charles 
Over Cornelius, in the December American Magazine of Art. 
An illustrated study of the various phases of Phyfe’s artistic 
activity, his methods of design and origins of his artistic 
inspiration. 

On Some ExaAmpLes OF ForEIGN FURNITURE AT PENSHURST. 
P. Macquoid in English Country Life for December 2d. 
French and Italian Renaissance furniture from an English 
country house. 

On THE AppLicATION OF FurRNITURE. Montague Flagg, in De- 
cember International Studio. What and how to colleé& from the 
amateur’s viewpoint. 


GLASS 


Mrs. ApPLEWHAITE-ABBOTT’S COLLECTION OF CoLorED G.ass. 
Herbert W. L. Way, in December The Connoisseur. An illus- 
trated description of a collection of late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century glass from England and the Continent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue VoGue FOR THE SitHoveTTE. Alice Van Leer Carrick, 
Country Life, December. An illustrated account of the author’s 
experiences in collecting silhouettes. 

Tue Cotoniat Art or Quito. Frank H. G. Keeble in Jnter- 
national Studio for December. The wood carvings, jewelry and 
and iron work of the descendants of the Incas 

McCatt—Books AnD Booxp.ates. Wm. B. M’Cormick, in De- 
cember International Studio. Four pages with illustrations of 
experiences in collecting silhouettes. 

A QuatrrocenTto ToiLeT Box IN THE Louvre. Frank Jewett 
Mather, in Art in America for December. Brief description, 
with illustration, of an hitherto unpublished piece. 

A Cottection or Por Lips. Osbert Burdett, in December The 
Connoisseur. These small boxes are similar to snuff boxes, and 
are well worth the collector’s attention. 

Lucks. Charles G. Harper, in The Connoisseur for December. 
An illustrated account of famous English talismans. 


SILVER 


Tue LLoyp Roserts Bequest oF OLp ENG Isu Puare. E. Alfred 
Jones, in The Burlington Magazine for November. Brief de- 
scription, with illustrations, of this recent bequest to the Man- 
chester Art Gallery. 

Otp PLate at THE CuurcH Conecress, E. Alfred Jones, in 
English Country Life for December 2d. Description, with illus- 
trations, of some notable church silver, by the well-known 
authority on this subject. 


TEXTILES 
Tarestrigs or Five Centuries, III. Phyllis Ackerman, in De- 
cember International Studio. The third article of a series. Fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century examples are here taken up. 
TapisserieEs Mopernes Des Gose.ins. Th. Harlor, in the Ga- 
zelte des Beaux Arts for November. Description, with illustra- 
tions, of a recent exhibition of modern tapestries. 
Ortentat Rugs as a Fine Art, II. Arthur W. Pope, in Decem- 
ber International Studio. The second of a series of articles de- 
scribing Oriental rugs and their sources of inspiration. 


Antiques in Leéture and Exhibition 


AnTIQUES will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 


LECTURES 
Boston, Mass. 
The Boston Public Library:— 
Free Thursday Lectures 
January 18 at 8 P.M. “Some Early American Arts,” by 
Edwin James Hipkiss. 
The Museum of Fine Arts:— 
Wednesday Conferences—(Tickets may be had on applica- 
tion to the Department of Instruction.) Fanuary 17, 24, 
jf at 3 P.M. 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy on various phases of In- 
dian art. 
Free Sunday Lectures. 
January 14 at 4 P.M. “Chinese Porcelains of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Mr. Francis V. Kershaw. 
Fanuary 21 at 3 P.M. “Technique Brought Up to Date,” 
by Mr. Philip Hale. 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls. 
Fanuary 11 at 8 P.M. “Collecting Antiques,” by Alice Van 
Leer Carrick. 


» CLEVELAND, Onto. 


- The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Fanuary 5 at 8.15 P.M. “New Forms in American Architeét- 
ure,” by Harvey W. Corbett. 
Worcester, Mass. 
The Worcester Historical Society. 
January 9 at 8 P.M. “Some Antiquarian Problems,” by 
Homer Eaton Keyes. 


EXHIBITIONS 


During March there is planned an unusual exhibition at a 
well-known bookstore in Boston. This, perhaps the first of its 
kind, is to represent, in a way that will appeal to children, the 
home life of our ancestors. It will contain examples of European 
and American dolls of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
together with their wardrobes, kitchen utensils and furniture. 

If there are any readers of ANTIQUES who possess dolls, doll 
furniture, doll carriages, pots or pans, or anything which may be 
classified as doll belongings, which they would care to lend to this 
exhibition, a letter to Miss Bertha Mahony at 270 Boylston 
Street, Boston, will bring quick response. All such belongings 
will be tenderly cared for, and returned to their proper owners. 


Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


NEW YORK: Tue AMERICAN Art GALLERIES, 30 East 57th St. 
Fanuary 2,3,4and 5 Collectionof thelate C. I. Hudson, consisting of Chinese 





afternoons and Japanese objects d’art. View commences Decem- 
ber 3o. 
January 4 and 5 Private Collections of modern painters. View com- 
evenings mences December 3o. 
January 9 Americana, including autograph letters of presidents, 


afternoon and evening governors, etc. View from January 6. 


Fanuary II Hugh L. Bond collection of paintings. View from Janu- 
evening ary 8. 

January 11 Collection of Japanese snuff bottles, Chinese porcelains, 
afternoon etc., from the estate of the late Frederick Billings. View 


from January 8. 


January 12 and 13 Chinese porcelains, pottery, etc., from the collection of 


afternoons Mrs. R. H. Williams. View from January 8. 

Fanuary 16 Bronzes by Antoine Barye. View from January 12. 
afternoon 

January 16 Paintings by foreign and American masters. View from 
evening January 12. 

















és SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Dealers in Antiques 


CABINET MAKERS 
UPHOLSTERERS 
CARVERS and FINISHERS 


Shops and Showrooms: 
1013 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Invite inspeGtion and | correspond- 


ence with individuals, dealers 
and colleétors interested in 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


AND A 


Colleétion of Antiques 


FROM EARLY SETTLEMENTS OF 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Virginia 












A constant supply of such pieces 
as high and low post cord beds in 
cherry, maple, walnut and ma- 
hogany; sideboards; pairs of dining 
tables; corner cupboards; drop-leaf 
and fold-top card tables; sets of 
chairs with cane, rush or uphol- 
stered seats; chests of drawers; bu- 
reaus; desks and secretaries; oak, 
pine and walnut seamen’s chests; 
lowboy; chest on chest of cherry; 
paintings; prints; lustreware; lace 
and paisley shawls; hooked rugs; 


china, glass, brass and pewter ware. 





















J. P. ZIMMERMAN 
















January 24 Selections from the library of the later A. J. Parsons, 

afternoon and evening View from January 20. 

January 26 Collection of the late William Salomon, consisting of 

afternoon and evening paintings of the Renaissance and Primitive periods; 

January 27 Italian and Renaissance furniture, rugs, tapestries, etc, 
afternoon View from January 20. 

January 29 and 30 American glassware from the collection of Herbert Law- 
afternoons ton, consisting of examples of Sandwich, Stiegel, Water- 


ford, South Jersey, and other early American glass, 

View from January 24. 

Tue ANDERSON GaLLeERIEs, Park Ave. at sgth St. 
January 4, 5, and 6 Chinese porcelains and rugs. 


afternoons 
January 8,9, 10 Books from the library of Henry E. Huntington. 
afternoons and evenings 
January 11 Early English literature from the library of H. V. Jones, 
evening 
January 11, 12, 13 Colonial and early American furniture, glass, pewter, 
etc., from the collection of Mrs. M. D. Hallam. 
January 15 and 16 Part three of the Henry C. Sturges library, Americana; 


afternoons and evenings part four, autographs. 

January 17 and 18 John Nady collection of books of French literature and 
evenings costumes. 

January 24, 25,and 26 Library of the late J. B. Stanchfield. 

afternoons and evenings 

Fan. 29 to Feb. 3 The Henry Symons collection of furniture, tapestries, 

afternoons and evenings glass, silver, etc. 





N auction of particular interest to readers of ANTIQUES, 
albeit not widely heralded, was that held at the Anderson 
Galleries on November 18. Jacob Margolis describes himself “‘not 
an art connoisseur, but a cabinetmaker of twenty-eight years’ 
experience.” His collection was well worth the attention of furni- 
ture lovers. There were no phenomenal prices received, though 
each piece was an excellent example of its kind. The introduction 
to his catalogue contains some pithy material on finishing and 
preserving American furniture—the chief ingredients of Mr. 
Margolis’ recipe being common sense and elbow grease. 


Sst 


In connection with this same sale, it is worth noting Number 
100 in the catalogue, a Chippendale mirror made by one John 
Elliot of Philadelphia, who, in 1760 or thereabouts, affixed his 
advertisement to the back of this glass. The label is reproduced 
on page 43 and speaks for itself. ANTIQUES hopes that some 
further information may be forthcoming about John Elliot and 
his ‘Frames of American manufacture.” 


* * * 


There is not room here to do other than mention two very im- 
portant sales recently held in New York, the collections of the 
Chevalier Raoul Tolentino and of M. Henri S. de Souhami. Both 
of these gentlemen are well-known connoisseurs, and ANTIQUES 
includes several important items from their sales in the digest of 
prices that follow: 


LONDON 


SOTHEBY WILKINSON AND HODGE 
OCTOBER 26 
COLLECTION OF ETCHINGS OF THE LATE DR. D. J. MACAULEY 


Muirhead Bone: 
The Great Gantry, Charing Cross,second state, £96; the Demolition of St. fames's 
Hall, Exterior, third state, £53; and Liberty's Clock, £60. 

D. Y. Cameron: 
St. Laumer, Blois, between first and second states, £99; North Porch, Harfleur, 
second state, £74; the same, with slight additions of drypoint, £73; The 
Canongate Tolbooth, second state, £80; the same, third state, £78, and Still 
Waters, third state, £53. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
OCTOBER 26, 27 
WORKS OF ART, PORCELAIN, FURNITURE, ETC. 


China: 
A spode tea service, 42 pieces, £34; a Chinese punch bowl, 1534”, made for the 
Beggar’s Benison Club, £50. 

Furniture: 
A Hepplewhite mahogany break-front bookcase, £46; an early Georgian din- 
ing-table, £50; a set of eight Chippendate chairs, in mahogany, £47; a Welsh 
dresser, in oak, £37; a pair of Hepplewhite chairs, £22; a Queen Anne knee- 
hole writing table, £42; a long-case clock, by John Stanton, London, £24. 
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SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 


OCTOBER 309, 31 
COIN COLLECTION OF A. A. BANES 


re specimens of Charles II half-crowns, 1673, realized £49 and £52, re- 


spectively, and two Charles I pennies, Oxford Mint, £50 and £60. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 

NOVEMBER |, 2 

ASSYRIAN, EGYPTIAN, ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
A large cylinder, referring to Nebuchadnezzar the Great and his architectural 
activities, £22; four Babylonian cylinder seals, £10.15.0.; a bronze statuette 
of Isis Merserker, 11” high, Romano-Egyptian (c. second century A.D.), £120; 
a bronze handle of a Patera in the form of Hermes, 10” long, Etruscan (sixth 
to fifth century B.C.), £17; fragment of the Book of the Underworld (twentieth 
dynasty), £15; four abridged copies of the Book of the Underworld (late Ramesf 
side period), £60; an abridged copy of the Book of the Dead (Egyptian deca- 
dence), £92; an example of the Book of the Dead (late New Empire), £170- 
a Book of the Dead (twenty-first dynasty), £210; Sefer Torah, a Hebrew MS o; 
the Pentateuch, £70; a Peruvian gold mask of a man, £25. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 


NOVEMBER 23 
ARMOUR AND WEAPONS, COLLECTION OF VISCOUNT BOYNE 


Armour: 

Two rapiers (seventeenth century), £80; three pistols, two flintlock, and the 
third snaphance, £135; helmet (early sixteenth century), with low-roped comb, 
£106; chaufron (sixteenth century), decorated with embossed ropings and 
etched borders, £79; breastplate and backplate, with grand guard (later half of 
the sixteenth century), £155; two long gilded tassets, made up of 17 lames 
(seventeenth century), £50; globose breastplate (early sixteenth century), £60; 
backplate and breastplate of Maximilian type (early sixteenth century), £162; 
a long gauntlet for bridle arm, £52; two bright steel shields or targets and a 
Highland targe, covered with leather and decorated with nails (seventeenth 
century), £170; pikeman’s armour (seventeenth century), £100; portions of a 
fine suit of armour for man and horse (sixteenth century), £160; three-quarter 
suit of bright steel armour, £65; another, £100; full suit of armour (sixteenth 
century), £155. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 
NOVEMBER 17, 18 
COLLECTION OF GOTHIC ART, ETC. OF HENRI S. de SOUHAMI 


Chairs: 
No. 175, set of six walnut chairs, canée seats (Louis XVI), $570; No. 193, 
carved walnut folding chair, X-shape (French sixteenth century), $130; No. 195, 
carved walnut armchair (French sixteenth century), $95; No. 203, Chippendale 
carved mahogany armchair, cabriole legs (English, eighteenth century), $110; 
No. 206, two embroidered velvet, walnut choir chairs (French, Henri II), $380; 
No. 212, walnut chair bench (French, Henri I), $191; seat of tapestry for 
same (Louis XIII), $325; No. 222, Aubusson tapestry fauteuil (Louis XV), 
$475; No. 225, four walnut, tapestry armchairs (Louis XIII), $1,000; No. 
230 French Renaissance tapestry sofa (sixteenth century), $650; No. 271, two 
walnut armchairs with gros point and petit point needlework (Regence Period), 
$1,500; No. 278, needlework walnut wing chair (English, eighteenth century), 
$1,500. 

Clocks: 
No. 33, silver gilt clock, by Sayller (sixteenth century), $200; No. 43, cuivre doré 
cartel (Louis XV), $1,000; No. 44, cuivre doré and marble clock, The Chariot 
of Bacchus (probably by Gouthiere), $700; No. 181, boule bracket and clock 
mounted in cuivre doré, by Berain (Louis XIV), $120. 

Glass: 
No. 93, stained glass panel, circular, diameter 1734” (French, fifteenth century), 
$450; No. 102, stained glass panel, 44’ x 21’ (French, fifteenth century), $675. 

Tron: 
No. 8, wrought-iron torchére (French Renaissance), $190; No. 9, wrought-iron 
candelabrum (French, sixteenth century), $220. 

Porcelain: 
No. 2, four porcelain vases, mounted in cuivre doré (Chinese, eighteenth cen- 
tury), $530; No. 3, two mounted Sévres vases (Louis XVI), $520; No. 27, 
Chinese cloisonné vase (Ming period), $110. 

Rugs: 
No. 164a, Bergamo rug, 3’ 10’ x 3’ 7” (eighteenth century), $25; No. 164e, 
medallion Samarkand rug, 7’ 2” x 4’ 6” (eighteenth century), $75. 

Tables: 
No. 170, mahogany tea-table (Directoire), $230; No. 244, carved oak console 
table (Regence), $500; No. 247, inlaid tulip and kingwood pedestal writing 
table (French, eighteenth century), $650; No. 313, carved walnut extension 
table (French Renaissance), $525; No. 319, carved walnut center table (Span- 
tsh, sixteenth century), $240; No. 320, carved pine money-changer’s table 
(French, fifteenth century), $375; No. 323, oak refectory table (French, sixteenth 
century), $225, 


Textiles and Ta pestries: 


No. 134, Renaissance crimson velvet banner (Spantsh, sixteenth century), $140; 
No. 141, Renaissance tapestry border (Brussels, sixteenth century), $525; No. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 









27-29 North Warren Street 





32-34 Chancery Lane 
TRENTON, N. J. 


H. M. REID 
Proprietor and Auctioneer 












ARE collections of early American and 
Historical furniture, China, Glass, Bric- 
a-Brac, etc. An unusual lot of antique 

gold and silver pieces, cameos, old-time jew- 

elry of fine design, and fine porcelains. 

Picked at random from a most comprehen- 
sive assortment are: 

Very unusual Dutch Clock, in excellent 
condition, about 300 years old; one Grand- 
father’s Clock, in Curly Maple; some unique 
Shaving Stands in mahogany; Martha Wash- 
ington Mirrors; old Washington Andirons; 
some extraordinary sets of Candelabra, with 
old prisms; Communion Set of 6 pieces in 
Pewter, most choice and unusual; Sandwich 
Glass in many different examples, including 
nearly 100 Cup-plates; very attractive pieces’ 
of Miniature Furniture in Dutch Silver. 

Early American Mahogany drop-leaf 
Tables; very old Mahogany Bureau Desks; 
some old Highboys of great charm; a number 
of antique Corner Cupboards; a Rush-bottom 
Settee, in first-class condition; Colonial ma- 
hogany Mirrors; and some very old Chests of 
Drawers. 

Staffordshire China, which includes two 
pieces entitled “Burns and His Highland 
Mary.” 


Many other articles of extraordinary 
merit now on exhibition. 














































H. M. REID, Proprietor and Auctioneer 






Sailing Ships of New England 
1607-1907 
By Joun Rosinson and GeorcE Francis Dow 


312 ship pictures, many reproduced for the 
first time, with colonial frontispiece and other 
illustrations and an Introduction (66 pp) de- 
scribing almost every rig known to New Eng- 
land waters from the earliest times. 


Large 8v0 (7x10), buckram, 436pp. Price, $7.50 


For saleby ALL THE LEADING BOSTON 
BOOK STORES 


Of the edition of 950 copies (which will not be reprinted) only a few copies 
remain unsold. 


BRASSES 
Old * 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 


Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (onn. 


ANTIQUES 


Hitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 

MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 


260 Brow Street, East Provipenceg, R.I. 


Telephone, East PRovipENCE 130-R 











ALSOP & BISSELL 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


“A quaint shop full of quaint 
old things.” 








145, Gothic tapestry, Warriors going to battle, 4’ 11" x 5' 8” (Flemish, fifteenth 
century), $1,700; No. 146, Gothic tapestry panel, Burgundian marriage, 4! 11! 
6’ 6” (Flemish, sixteenth century), $4,000; No. 152, Aubusson tapestry, Feanne 
d’ Arc Recognizes Charles VII, 9’ 2" x 7’ 11" (seventeenth century), $550. 

Wood: i 
No. 72, polychrome wood bust, St. Ignace (French, fourteenth century), $300, 
No. 74, sculptured wood group, portion of a retable (French, late fifteenth cen. 
tury), $200; No. 75, polychrome wood statue, St. Lazare (French, fifteenth 
century), $110 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 

OCTOBER 20, 21 

COLLECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN GLASSWARE, HOOKED RUGS, 
ETC. 

Glass bottles: 
(The numbers refer to check list in Van Rensselaer’s Bottles & Flasks): 
No. 9 amber, $2.30; No. 56, amber, $5.50; No. 317, no star, $2.50; No. 129, 
olive green, $11; No. 194, green, $50; No. 134 amber, $20; No. 202, aqua- 
marine, $2; No. 212, white, $5.50; No. 258, green, $23; No. 325, white, $6.50, 

Glass plates, etc.: 
Eagle cup plate, Sandwich, $26; pair of early glass plates, $3; pair dark blue 
Sandwich glass salt-cellars, $40; flip glass, $36. 

Hooked rugs: . 
Black, 32” x 60”, $6; dove background with flowers, 30” x 170”, $17.50; brown 
with rose border, 27” x 58’, $15; geometrical design, 43” x 100”, $50; nursery 
rug with cat and kittens, $6. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 

NOVEMBER 8, g, Io, 11 

FEFFERCORN COLLECTION 

Chairs: 
No. 700, set of eight early American mahogany chairs, strong Phyfe influence 
(7840), $300; No. 687, walnut armchair with petit point covering (French, 
Louis XV), $230; No. 673, needlework armchair (period of Charles IT), $220; 
No. 498, pair of carved walnut Régence armchairs, cane seat, $190; No. 473, 
walnut armchair (Italian, late eighteenth century), $50. 

Desks: 
No. 339, Hepplewhite style, inlaid walnut writing desk, $190; No. 176, fall- 
front writing desk, walnut, $40; No. 681, Hepplewhite mahogany knee-hole 
desk (7790), $190; Chippendale double mahogany knee-hole desk (English, 
1760), $475. 

Iron work and Mirrors: 
No. 84, fire tongs in wrought iron (Italian. seventeenth century), $15; No. 87, 
rectangular wall mirror, black and gold moulding, $32.50; No. 90, wrought-iron 
flower stands (Italian), $55; No. 96, carved and gilt wood wall mirror (Italian, 
eighteenth century), $17.50; No. 359, wrought-iron gratings (Italian, seventeenth 
century), $30; No. 524, carved and gilt wood mirror walnut (English, late 
eighteenth century), $130. 

Tables: 
No. 545, carved and gilt wood console table (English, 1740), $120; No. 54}, 
Adam painted satinwood oval table (English, 7820), $35; No. 672, walnut re- 
fectory table (English, sixteenth century), $80; No. 683, Hepplewhite, ma- 
hogany fold-top card-table (English, 7790), $150. 

Tapestry: 
No. 721, woolen tapestry from the Story of Diana (Flemish, seventeenth cen- 
tury), $1,500. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 

NOVEMBER 18 

JACOB MARGOLIS COLLECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 

Chairs: 
No. 4, child’s hickory and maple, rush seat (800), $15; No. 8, painted side 
chair with rush seat (7820), $17.50; No. 27, hickory armchair, four-spindle 
back (7800), $45; No. 28, comb-back hickory Windsor chair, eight spindles 
(1760), $40; No. 42 ladder-back hickory armchair (7740), $65; No. 55, pair of 
beech fern-back Windsor chairs (7780), $50; No. 73, pair of Hepplewhite ma- 
hogany side chairs, shield-shaped back (7780), $150; No. 98, pair of maple 
side chairs, fiddle-shaped splat, Spanish feet (7720), $140. 

Chests, desks, etc.: 
No. 61, mahogany Chippendale secretary-desk, Chinese lattice-work glass 
doors (7770), $330; No. 62, mahogany Chippendale small desk (7770), $225; 
No. 66, mahogany and curly maple commode, Sheraton (7790), $150; No. 78, 
mahogany swell-front bureau, small size (7790), $120; No. 101, maple chest-on- 
chest, original handles (7735), $750; No. 110, applewood lowboy, Spanish feet 
(7760), $750; No. 111, Duncan Phyfe sideboard, made to order of General 
Ostrander (7870), $175; No. 112, burled birch and walnut high-chest of 
drawers (see Lockwood, Fig. 71 for type), six legs (7770), $1,000. 

Mirrors and Candlestands: 
No. 49, cherry candlestand (7790), $37.50; No. 51, round maple candlestand 
(7760), $37.50; No. 64, mahogany carved and gilt mantel mirror (see Lock: 
wood, Figs. 331-333 for type) (1760), $220; No. 100, Chippendale mirror, pine 
veneered with mahogany, original glass and label of manufacturer (reproduced 
herewith), $140. ‘ 

Tables: 
No. 44, applewood tip-top table (7760), $45; No. 45, pine tavern table (1740), 
$77.50; No. 67, maple drop-leaf table (7720), $75; No. 85, mahogany tip-top 
table (7780), $42.50; No. 91, curly maple folding dining-room table, cabri 
legs (1760), $160; No. 97, mahogany drop-leaf dining-room table (7790), $80 
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Mirror LaBei 
Affixed to a looking glass in the Margolis collection. 


CLARKE’S 

OCTOBER 25, 26, 27, 28 

NICHOLAS MARTIN COLLECTION OF SPANISH AND ITALIAN 
ANTIQUES 

Cabinets, Chests, Sideboards, etc.: 
No. 187, oak sideboard, three drawers, $70; No. 369, cabinet of walnut (Jtalian, 
sixteenth century), $425; No. 378, walnut cabinet (William and Mary), $350; 
No. 482, oak chest (English, seventeenth century), $125. 

Chairs and Seats: 
No. 59, hall seat of walnut (Italian, seventeenth century), $170; No. 182, arm- 
chair (Spanish, seventeenth century), $37; No. 196, carved walnut armchair 
(Italian Renaissance), $40; No. 535, mahogany stool (English Chippendale), 
$85. 

Clocks: 
No. 379, mantel clock in red lacquer (English), $250. 

Mirrors: 
No. 241, carved wood and gilt (Spanish, seventeenth century), $35; No. 244, 
carved wood and gilt, oval (Italian, seventeenth century), $37.50. 

Tables: 
No. 96, walnut table (Italian), $90; No. 115, walnut table (Italian, seventeenth 
century), $52.50; No. 200, refectory table, walnut (Italian, sixteenth century), 
$170; No. 232, walnut table (Spanish, sixteenth century), $180; No. 483, small 
gate-leg table of oak (English), $50. 
00d: 
No. 320, high relief panel, St. Peter in the garden (Spanish, seventeenth century), 
$300; No. 94, carved and gilded wood pedestals (Italian), $120; No. 95, two 
chestnut columns (Spanish), $60. 


CLARKE’S 

NOVEMBER 4g, 10, 11 

—_e_ OF THE AIMONE FURNITURE GALLERIES 
hairs: 
No. 26, Chippendale stool, $70; No. 168, walnut sofa and six chairs (Irish 
Chippendale), $6,400. 

Tables: 
No. 111, red mosaic marble-top table, $125; No. 177, walnut table (Italian 
Renaissance), $170. 

Textiles: 
No. 169, Flemish tapestry, 9’ 8” x 8’ 8”, $1,900; No. 326, Flemish tapestry, 
Herod in Conference, 9’ 6" x 11' 7", $1,600. 


CLARKE’S 
NOVEMBER 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
COLLECTION OF CHEV. RAOUL TOLENTINO 
Cabinets and Chests: 
No. 74, Umbrian carved walnut Renaissance cabinet (sixteenth century), $3753 
0. 78, Tuscan Renaissance walnut credenza (sixteenth century), $850; No. 
100, Tuscan Renaissance walnut cabinet’ on carved bracket feet (sixteenth 
century), $220; No. 212, Venetian Renaissance walnut cabinet (sixteenth cen- 
tury), $130; No. 329, Tuscan Renaissance walnut credenza (sixteenth century), 
$450; No. 335, Spanish Gothic walnut bargueno (sixteenth century), $825; No. 
Ph, early Renaissance walnut hutch (fifteenth century), $210. 
airs: ; 
No. 200, Venetian carved walnut armchair (seventeenth century), $350; No. 
207, Renaissance carved walnut prie-dieu (sixteenth century), $260; No. 234, 
two Tuscan walnut and needlework armchairs (seventeenth century), $350; 
No. 238, two Louis XIV carved and gilt needlework armchairs (seventeenth 
century), $400; No. 469, two Tuscan walnut crimson velvet armchairs (six- 


I KEEP IN STOCK: 


Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, chairs, bed- 
steads, mirrors, clocks, and old time metal ware. 
Likewise old glass, china and mirror knobs. 


L Repair and Refinish: 


Old and broken pieces of value, particularly 
where veneers, inlay, or painted decoration 
needs careful workmanship. 


correspondence. 


E.W.ALLEN : Woodstock, Vermont 





William K. MacKay Company 


cAuctioneers &§ Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) Te.epHone, Congress 1593 


Collections of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice Antiques always on exhibition and for sale 





IMPORTED CORRECT 
HARDWARE PATTERNS 
FOR FINE PERFECT IN 
PERIOD DETAIL 
FURNITURE AND FINISH 





These brasses are exact reproductions of antique handles. 
Finished in “Special Old Color,” they are, in appearance, 
difficult to distinguish from originals. 


SEND FOR A LEAFLET ILLUSTRATING THESE GOODS 


JoHn DuER & Sons, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1839 
Cabinet Hardware & Upholstery Supplies 
36-38 S. CHar.es St. BaA.timorE, MARYLAND 


Odd Old Bits ar rut SHOP or 
WILLET SEAMAN 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and 
birds from Pennsylvania :: Clay pots and mugs 
of rural origin :: Unusual bottles and flasks :: 
Unexpected furniture and ornaments. 


574 Lexington cAvenue 


New York CITy 





Telephone : PLAaza 4339 
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I execute many commissions by mail and invite 








Antiques of Interest 


(locks, Tea Sets, MGrrors, Old Painted 
Trays, and many other (hoice Pieces 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 


eACCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road—half way between PLymoutu and Boston 


C.F: LIBBIE & CoO. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


(Book Auctioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTON 


Specialists in Early WeStern Travels and Voyages, Indian 
History, American Revolution, Naval History and 
Biography, South Sea Voyages, Whaling, 

Early New England Town Histories 
and Genealogies, etc. 


Large or small lots of books purchased for cash. 
Appraisals made for probate, income tax or insurance. 








Choice Suggestions 
in Bare Antiques 


LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS WHEN POSSIBLE 


Katherine N. Loring 


WAYLAND Telephone 76 MASS. 





TAN KARD 


MADE BY 


JOHN CONEY, Boszon 
(1655-1722) 

_ This is known as the Sargent tank- 
ard having been in that family up 
to the present time. Note the spout 
which was added during the tem- 
perance wave of 1825. 


A fine piece for a collection 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
79 CHESTNUT STREET : BOSTON, MASS. 


We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 








teenth century), $300; No. 582, Florentine Renaissance walnut armchair, back 


of tooled leather (sixteenth century), $120. 

Ironwork: 
No. 36, Florentine Gothic wrought-iron light (/ifteenth century), $200; No, 39, 
Tuscan fireguard (fifteenth century), $300; No. 45, two wrought-iron torchéres 
(seventeenth century), $300; No. 251, two Gothic wire candle chancel lights 
(fifteenth century), $250; No. 449, Tuscan wrought-iron Gothic lowgate ( fif- 
teenth century), $420. 

Mirrors: 
No. 652, two carved and gilded Renaissance mirrors on stands (sixteenth cen. 
tury), $450. 

Porcelain: 
No. 7, famille verte Chinese vase (Chien lung), $130; No. 9, two-handled 
Wedgwood urn (eighteenth century), $25; No. 419, two faenza majolica phar. 
macy bottles (sixteenth century), $50; No. 426, faenza basin (seventeenth cen. 
tury), $50. ) 

Tables: 
No. 65, Renaissance walnut occasional table (sixteenth century), $100; No, 
224, Tuscan Renaissance walnut table, $115; No. 339, Umbrian late Renais. 
sance table (sixteenth century), $210; No. 585, early Renaissance walnut 
trestle table, $65; No. 746, early Renaissance octagonal center table (sixteenth 
century), $375; No. 748, Florentine Renaissance small walnut trestle table 
(sixteenth century), $625; No. 765, Florentine Renaissance carved walnut 
center table, in original state (sixteenth century), $3,300. 

Tapestries: 
No. 621, French Gobelins tapestry picture in original frame, 3’ 4” x 2’ 10", 
$300; No. 623, Brussels Renaissance tapestry, by Henry de Pannemaker, 
13’ 4 x 10’ 9” (sixteenth century), $3,000; No. 628; armorial Brussels Renais- 
sance tapestry, attributed to Nicholas Leynier (sixteenth century), $3,300. 


, 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and, should, if possible, be 
accompanied by photographs. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


46. W. B. W., Pennsylvania, inquires concerning the identification of 
three plates (photographs enclosed): 

(a) Landing of Columbus, cardinal pink colors, size 101%”, im- 
pressed on back, W. 4. & S. 

(4) Large deep blue platter with no marks on back, Chinese de- 
sign on front. 

(c) Plate size 914”, stencilled on back, Paradise, L. P. & Co. 

The photographs are unfortunately too cloudy for reproduction, 
but the plates have been identified as follows: 

(a) A plate made by W. Adams and Sons of Stoke-on-Trent, 
England, between the years 1829 and 1834. (See Barber, Anglo- 
American China, 2d edition, No. 251.) There are several other 
Columbus plates made by the same firm. These are in various 
colors, but with a distin@tive border of animal medallions and 
roses. 

(6) The familiar willow pattern produced at one time or an- 
other by nearly every English potter. The earliest willow pattern 
was made by Thomas Turner at Caughley in 1780 and specimens 
bear the regular marks of the factory. Copper plates of the willow 
pattern story were cut by Minton before he founded the pottery 
bearing his name, and were sold to potters everywhere. After 1800 
the pattern was produced with some variations by every potter of 
note in England and was imitated in France and Germany. The 
present plate offers the peculiarity of showing the pattern in re- 
verse. (See Old China, April, 1903, p. 127 et seq.) 

(c) This mark the editor is unable to identify. Perhaps some 
reader may know it. 

47. B. L., Connecticut, asks the date of a pair of brass candlesticks, 
Sheffield design, 12’ high, which are marked, Nordlin & Co. 

It is impossible to attempt to date these candlesticks on the 
basis of this description. It seems, doubtful, however, that the 
design is properly to be called Sheffield. A great deal of electro- 
plated ware has been turned out in Sheffield, but it is quite differ- 
ent from the eighteenth and early nineteenth century rolled plate, 
no longer produced. Description in the present instance suggests 4 
rather recent imitation of silver gilt. 


48. R.C.S., Pennsylvania, asks for information concerning: 


(a) An old, five-octave, square, mahogany piano, with squafe 
legs connected by stretchers and a silver plate marked, Neillsom 
New York. 


— 
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(6) A wooden works mantel clock made by Edward Whiting. 
Columns and cresting of case elaborately carved. 

(c) A wooden works mantel clock of mahogany with ebonized 
and stencilled case made by Edmund Wooding, Torrington, Conn. 

(d) A mahogany table with a leaf that hangs nearly to the floor, 
and an extra leg to support it. 


(a) The Queries Editor will be glad to have information regard- 
ing the Neillson of this piano. For making contacts with collectors 
and dealers try the Clearing House of ANTIQUES. 

(6) Information on the individual early clock makers is very 
scant. The style of case, however, suggests a date not far from 
1830. 

(c) Like the Whiting clock this must be dated primarily on the 
basis of its style of case, between 1820 and 1830. At this time the 
cases were probably made by one concern and the works by an- 
other. Compare clock shown on page 271 of Morse, Furniture of 
the Olden Time (edition of 1920). 

(d) It is impossible to date this table even approximately with- 
out a good photograph. 


49. A. Y. C., New York. Can you give me any information regarding 


Thomas Read, Manchester, who made a fine old mahogany grand- 
father clock now in my possession? 


Thomas Read was a clockmaker in Manchester, England, in 
1770. (Britten, Old Clocks and Their Makers.) 


so. C. H. H., New York, asks for the date of manufacture of a watch 


marked, W. H. Hall & Sons, London. 

Wm. Hall, 93 High Street, Marylebone, London, manufactured 
watches in 1815 to 1819. Another Wm. Hall was contemporane- 
ous with him on Gee Street, London. Whether or not W. H. Hall 
& Sons were successors of either of these makers is not recorded. 
Perhaps some reader may possess knowledge on the subject. 


51. R. S. B., Pennsylvania, asks for the date and maker of an eight- 


52. L. 


es. Ee 


54. J. 





cornered bottle, pale green, scarred and curved on base, six and a 
half inches high, marked Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wildcherry, 
Philada. I. B. 


Perhaps some reader of ANTIQUES may be able to identify this 
bottle. It is not listed in the well-known books on glass flasks. 


M. S., New York, encloses sketch of a Hepplewhite secretary in 
mahogany, and asks for information as to its date and genuineness. 


As far as may be judged from the sketch this piece has all the 
earmarks of being genuine. It was probably made between 1780- 
1800, 


B. M., New Jersey, enquires concerning: 


(a) A clothes press six feet, six inches high, three feet, twenty- 
three inches wide, and seventeen inches deep. It has a heavy 
cornice, two long doors, and at the bottom what appears to be a 
single long drawer. Various woods enter into its composition. 

(6) An armchair with turned legs and stretchers. The tall back 
and the open arms are intended for ulpholstering. Chair large 
enough to seat two persons. 


(a) The affiliations of this clothes press are with the Dutch 
rather than the English colonies. In fact, it was probably origi- 
nally denominated a Kas and was used primarily for storing linen. 
The cornice shown in the photograph submitted appears to be up- 
side down. The original feet were probably of the ball or cushion 
type. In date this piece probably belongs in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, which in point of time relates it to the cup- 
board described by Mr. Nutting in Antiques for October (Vol. 
I, p. 168). 

(4) The chair is not easily classified. The placing of the stretch- 
ers is somewhat unusual; so, too, is the relation of back and arms 
to the type of the turnings. Probable date seems to be 1690-1700, 
but might be later. Might have been made as a “lover’s seat.” It 
will make a handsome piece if properly covered. 


E. P., Michigan, inquires concerning a tall clock brought to this 
country by a great grandfather who was owner and captain of the 
ship in which the clock was imported. Case is of mahogany topped 
by a large eagle. Moon dial is surmounted by indicator showing 
high water at Bristol Key. Signed, Henry Lane, Bristol. 

A handsome clock. The eagle appears to be a later addition. 


Britten (Old Clocks and Their Makers) lists Henry Lane “about 
1780,” - 





The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Nortu Water St., Aw Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 
ANTIQUES—Furniture; Cuina; Grass; Baskets; FirepLace 
Fittines; Fans; Camets’ Hair SHawis; Canp_esticks—Brass, 
Gass, SHEFFIELD AND PEwTER; Curios. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Furniture: Stiegel Glass: 
Set or 6 Hitcuock CHAIRS WITH Pair Wuire Grass. Botttes EtrcHep 
Eac te Backs wiTH Tuip Desicn 
Earty SMALL TAVERN TABLE FLuTED AND Etcuepb F.iip Grass 
HeEpPLEWHITE SWELL-FRONT CHEST Mouw_pep Giass DECANTER 
or DRAWERS QuiLTED AND SunBuRsT DECANTER 
jo-Incu Rounp Frencu Lacquer QuILTED anD SuNnBuRsT Sucar Bow. 
TABLE, Birp & FLowER DecoraTION QUILTED AND SunBuRST DisH 
Two Rounp Manocany TILT TAPtES DiamonpD Patrern Satt Dis 
Larce Pitcrim ARMCHAIR Various OTHER PIEcES 
BeautiFuL Biue-Green Gaze Cuinese GINGER JAR 
W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 





Hand-made Furniture Brasses 


Old-time 
methods 
faithfully re- 
produce 
originals in design, workmanship, and 
color. We make, match, copy, or repair 
anything. One piece or a thousand. 


Don’t ask us what we have ; tell us what you need 
and we will gladly send samples. 


Wm. Ball & Sons, Ma/vern (Couny) Penn. 


J. S. ME FCALS# 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Exc. 









COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





JANE FRANCES 


Antiques 


33 River Street : BoSton, Mass. 


On view a carefully sele&ed collection 
of Antique china, colored glass 
and furniture. <, 


Correspondence solicited Phone HAYMARKET 2057 


(Member American Antique Dealers Association) 
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STOWELLS 
Fine (locks 


i bese old original “banjo” clocks, 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excellent 
modern reproductions. Illustration 
shows excellent reproduction of this 
historic type of clock, prized for accu- 
rate time-keeping and beautiful colo- 
nial appearance. 


| euteeal Waltham Weight-driven 
movements—Hand-finished cases, 
either plain mahogany or mahogany in- 
laid with tulip wood or dull gold leaf. 
Top ornament either gold eagle or 
colonial brass spire. 

Prices: $75.00 to $180.00 


Miniature Banjo Clocks, New Haven, 
$12.50 u 
Miniature Banjo Clocks, Waltham, 
$60.00 
Desk Clocks, price $4.00 to $40.00 
Mantel Clocks, price $14.00 to $150.00 
Hall Clocks, price $150.00 to $1100.00 
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24 WINTER St., Boston 
“<Fewelers for 100 years” 


Flayderman & Kaufman 


65,67, 68 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 





The largest collection of Early 
New England ANTIQUES in 


all New England. 


(Member of the American AnTIQuE Deaters Association) 








MARION A. GREENE 
NC, aster Craftsman 


Specializing in restoring and repro- 
Gilding Old Lacquered Trays 


- e er eeee - 

on eo ee 88 eS 
e 
Sa 


Studio at Elmcrest 
WORCESTER, MASS. : 


@nes 


30 Em STREET 











EEE ————————_————— 

55. G. V. E., Michigan, inquires as to date and source of cream pitcher 
and spoon holder in glass. Standard of spoon holder consists of 
three female heads. A similar head appears, within an oval of 
dots, on the cream pitcher and again on the same piece at june. 
tion of handle and body. 






The Queries Editor prefers not to hazard an opinion on the 
basis of this description. The probability, however, appears to 
be against any great antiquity for these pieces, although the spoon 
holder has hardly been popular for a quarter century or more, 








56. F. V. H., Rhode Island, wishes to identify: 

(a) A Staffordshire platter printed in light blue with an 
Oriental scene and a border of water lilies and another flower re. 
sembling a dahlia or magnolia. 

(6) Also asks reference to Enoch Wood’s plate representing 
Guy’s Cliff, Warwickshire, with grapevine and morning-glory 
border. 

(c) And for literature on the Paul and Virginia candelabra. 


(a) (4) To neither of these patterns does the Queries Editor 
find reference in the literature of ceramics. The first is probably a 
comparatively late general product. In the landscape wares repre. 
senting English scenes there is, on the whole, less interest than in 
the ones presenting American scenes, hence there are few writers 
who pay much attention to the former. 

(c) Numerous factories produced, at one time, candlesticks and 
lights based on the popular literature of the time. Among these 
were the Paul and Virginia candelabra, based on the story by 
Bernadin de Saint Pierre, Paul and Virginia, published in France 
in 1787, and which was very popular in America during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 


57. A. J. W., Massachusetts, questions whether or not the serving-table 
illustrated and a large drop-leaf table belong in a Duncan Phyfe 
listing. Material of the table is mahogany, drawer pulls brass, feet 
of table end in brass claws. 


In point of date these pieces are, without doubt, contemporane- 
ous with much of that produced by Duncan Phyfe. But there is no 
good reason for assigning them to the Duncan Phyfe workshop. 
Many cabinetmakers both in England and in America were work- 
ing in the same general style. The differences are primarily those 
of detail in proportion, decoration of parts, and methods of finish, 
See Antiques for November, and in this number the review of 
Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan Phyfe. 


(Further Questions and Answers will appear next month.) 





TABLE 
Contemporaneous with the work produced 
by Duncan Phyfe. 
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with thousands of things ANTIQO UE SHOP 


S C Boston-NeEw YorK STATE RoapD 
RARE SPECIM ENS for OLLECTORS eee aS 


UsEFuUL ARTICLEs for the HomsE sees 


It would please us greatly to have you visit our shop SOMETHING FOR 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


Just as released by 
PHILADELPHIA 


C NUT STREET 1 
1724 CHEST Some Otp New Enctanp Family 


Locust 3981 











EDITH RAND+tANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


161 West 72ND STREET, NEw York City Telephone, Columbus 8585 















































Formerly AMSTERDAM SHOPS 


(ome and see the Shop in its New Location 


We have some especially fine pieces of maple furniture including beds, chairs, tables and 


high boy. Also good collection of glass and pewter 


EDITH RAND CHRISTINA FISHER 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U.S. and foreign stamps bought for cash. 


Revenue and entire envelopes with stamps especi- F rs Artw ood 


ally wanted. Book collections also purchased. 6» Atlantic Asie 


Write me what you have or send by mail registered Boston 


1 1 : Citi ional Bank,” 
and best cash offer will be submitted. ee 





WALLACE NUTTING 
CONSULTANT ON EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


AUTHOR OF “FURNITURE OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY, “‘WINDSOR HANDBOOK” 


““VERMONT BEAUTIFUL. LECTURER ON KINDRED SUBJECTS 
MR. NUTTING ALSO MAINTAINS A FREE AND REMARKABLY COMPLETE EXHIBIT OF 
PILGRIM CENTURY FURNITURE AT FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 


OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY. NOTHING WILL BE SOLD 


re LE eR ME 


A Shop — SOUTH SUDBURY 


MUSEUM :: DEALER :: COLLECTOR 
























AMAZING ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Such rarities are seldom seen ; thick, sparkling, velvety. Some of my rugs are 
now in museums, many were piCtured in leading rug books. Volume of sup- 
ply is off 90% since 1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of antiques today. 
Each rug is a colleétor’s dream, the best of over 10,000. That is why I have 
sold rugs in all of our large cities. Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON SKANEATELES, N.Y. 






THE WITCH Housg 


~ at Salem, Mass. 
Antique FuRNITURE, GLASS, CHIN 
of genuine merit 
(Some particularly good Lowestorrt) 


GRACE ATKINSON 








a very beautiful 


We have on view and for sale iour-Pos Ma- 


hogany Bed, make for a Duchess of France in 1786. This bed 
is seven feet two inches tall and very beautifully carved. 


We will furnish an authentic history of bed to anyone interested. 


HARRIS -4ntique Shop, BRanDON, VERMONT 


At the Sign of the Four-Poster 


H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Antique Furniture 
Brass Antiques Restored 





Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (Chapel Street, New Haven,(onn. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of 6ur Goods Guaranteed Genuinely old 


mes) WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 


M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 
2I BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 







_ We decorate chairs and trays 
_ regild mirrors, paint dials and 


"4 glass panels for clocks and mirrors 





AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful curly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries, €7 many other interesting things. 


C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N. H. 


WILLIAM B. MCCARTHY 
ANTIQUES 


30 Hous Street, Boston 
Telephone, BEACH 4517 


When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUES 


DOOR KNOCKERS, CANDLESTICKS 
MAKE ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 
We have a large collection of Antiques in their original condition 
PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
633 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA., PA. 














Antiques Upholstering 
Cabinet Making i C. POO LE Cushions 
Polishing and GLOUCESTER, MASS. and 

Repairing TELEPHONE, 1585W Drapery Work 


Reproducing Period Furniture a Specialty 





New England’s Colontal and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookep Rucs WasueD, REPAIRED 
AND WovEN 


STEPHENS, Specialist 


g10 NortH Snore Roap, Revere, Mass, 
Telephone, REVERE 1176-R 


Old Fashioned “OLIVIA” 


APPLIQUE PATCHWORK AND Cross 
StitcH Linens, Footrstoo. Tops 
Old Sampler Designs Cross Stitch Patterns 

Suggestions submitted on individual designs. 


Send reference for goods on approval. 
The Homestead, which is 200 years old, contains many choice antiques 


The Homestead (Mrs. L. A. Vernon) 


1464 FAirFIELD AVENUE (Boston Post Road) BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 











When in Chicago visit 


THE TREE GIFT SHOP 
Fessie F. Leathers 
Selected Antiques: Early American and French Period Furniture 
Bristol and Sandwich Glass, Fine French Vases, 
Clocks, Old Brasses, Lace, Rugs 
Send for my list and learn what this delightful shop has for you. 


LamBertT TREE Stupi0 Bxpe., 673 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 








é o e 
VY" Old* Curtostty Shop 
Offers a choice selection for Christmas gifts. Old 
Glass, China, Shawls, Rugs, Andirons & Furniture. 


Open the year round. Special attention to mail orders 


Joun C. Granam, 72 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 


— 





. hd By artists whose 
Antique Paintings ‘Restored Eheoen a 
ing and American experience place them among the foremost 
workers in this line. No painting too torn, marred, or flaked @ 
restore. Estimates furnished at the ‘ 
most moderate prices for the grade V, & i. STUDIO 
of work. References furnished. 8 W. ssth Street, New York Cif 
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Blue Hen Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison StrEET, LowE Lt, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4.Other hours by appointment 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 





CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED eANTIQUES 
338 (Cumberland Ave., PorTLAND, MAINE 








(hina, Furniture, Rare Glass, Piftures 
Boston Antique E: xchange 


33 Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 





GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


All the Best of the Old New England 

















most interesting shop in town 7 . 
Geo. N. McMauon, Proprietor Antiques in Stock 
UE STENCILLING by the Or1GINAL Process | FRANK GARDNER HALE 
Antique Painted and Stencilled Furniture JEWELRY _ _ENAMELS 
TON refinished with the Old-Time mellowed The Studio Shop 
“ays Color and delicate Shadin Z Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 
and ESTHER STEVENS FRASER 2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘rors 64 DuNSTER STREET CamBriDGE, MASSACHUSETTS Telephone, Dewey 1522M 
| Colonial Antique Oriental Company SHIP cA(oDELs Historical (HINTZ 
\ hop Grecory Bartevian, Proprietor EARLY AMERICAN 
‘ Offers for sale some beautiful New YEAR’S Girrs, very suitable for 2s ‘Pa in ting Sy ‘Prin ts and Po ttery Se 
antique and curiosity lovers. Prices are moderate, goods are guaran- 
teed resented 
li gt We invite Petsson. arn exclusive collection R E NWI C K C 7 H U R RY 
fall 151 CHARLES STREET, Boston, Mass. 6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 
; TELEPHONE, Haymarket 4595 TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 
A PERSONALLY ACQUIRED ANTIQUES 
A Larg © Assortment of From the Early rss of New England Q 
OSS Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates | Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps, Candlesticks 
is Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs, Homespun Coverlets 
tterns a Copperplate Chintzes 
Se For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW E. A. WIGGIN 
265 Kino Street, Porrstown, Pa. 350 STATE STREET priors: Rocewecnam PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
CTICUT 
a wy, bi the largest hooked rug dealer in Boston, I have HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
on view at all times a varied collection of hooked ; : 
rugs. Dealers alive to the increased interest in hooked eAmerican F urniture, Pewter 
iture rugs and the expanding market will write for my list at Brasses, (locks 
once or ask me to ship on approval. 
A Few Rues For Cottector’s TRADE 321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
» L. DAVID, 147 Cuartes Street, Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA 
0, Il R. 
Glass, Brass S (hina, Colonial S Antique Furniture} BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
and Parts for ‘Re airs 
Old The Mohawk Antique Shop EE eB pe 
ture. Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 


P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 





SPRING STREET, WilliamSfown, Mass. 
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Butterfly Table (maple base and pine top), 
Cherry Queen Anne secretary, Small 
Cherry low-boy, Rare X-Stretcher, Maple 





: Windsor comb-backed chair, Two cherry 
10 dressing tables, Curly maple pieces. 
rk City Some rare mirrors: Queen: Anne, Hepple- 


— 


“The Stepping Stone’ 





Movements 


G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 








9 Known from coast to coast for its hospitality to lovers of Antiques. 
You exclaim at the charm of the house and its setting for the 
quaint and lovely things within. 

white, Chippendale, Stencilled, etc. 

Clocks, Andirons, Old Mantles, Hard- 

ware, Door Knockers, Girandoles, Hall 

Lanterns, Dutch Kas, Chest of drawers, 

Old pine chest, Breakfast, Tip, Wind- 

sor and Sewing tables, Candle Stands, 


Rare Windsor chairs, Decorated chairs 
(slat backs and fiddle backs); and other 
articles too numerous to mention. 


Marie Gouin Armstrong 
277 Eu Street,West Haven, Conn. 
7 minutes from New Haven Station 

















































































THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


may arise. 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings tha 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when sub. 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a word, name 
and address as one word, and send check with copy. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of Anriqugs, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Where requested, ANTIQUES will prepare copy. 





WANTED 


Virginia, by Beyer. Quote price. Address Editor, 
ANTIQUES, Boston. 


Constitution and Penn’s Treaty, etc. Let me know 
what ones you want. No. 253. 





ANTIQUES WANTED, furniture, banjo clocks, 
glass, historical flasks, chintz, samplers, racing 
prints, anything antique. KaTHERINE WILLIs, 272 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 


WANTED BY PRIVATE COLLECTOR, Sheraton 
sofa; half-high clock; gate-leg table; wing chair. 
Price no object for good pieces. No. 250. 

FINE SPECIMENS OF ANTIQUE GUNS and 
pistols, preferably in pairs; rare pieces preferred; 
American arms not wanted; antique clocks and 
watches with complicated mechanism are also 
wanted; in answering this ad, give lowest prices and 
full description in first letter. Eovcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


IMPORTER. Woman sailing in February, buying at 
many Mediterranean ports and the Holy Land, 
wishes other business on commission; antiques and 
gift-shop buying my specialty. Would chaperone 
one or more young ladies on ten-weeks trip. High- 
est references. No. 252. 

OBJECTS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF 
LIGHTING. Unusual lamps; candlesticks; rude 
light holders; taper sticks; sconces; girandoles, 
tinder boxes; steels, fire makers; snuffers, extin- 
guishers from any country, any period, send 
description and price. Mr. V. M. Hittyer, Balti- 
more Club, Baltimore, Md. 














OLD COINS. Large selling catalogue of coins, free. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, 10 cents. WILLIAM 
HEssLEIn, 101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAPER WEIGHTS WANTED. I am interested in 
buying fine millefiori and paperweights in glass at 
reasonable prices for cash—only fine specimens 
wanted. Write description of what you have and 
price asked. No. 258. 





SANDWICH and New England glass, salts, cup- 
plates, rare compote, lamps, tableware, old chintz, 
chairs and odd pieces. Jane Wuire Lonspate, 
256 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

LADDERBACK chairs four slats, natural finish, rush 
seats. Tavern tables 15 to 30. Blue Staffordshire, 
Historical flasks. Oxsow ANTIQUE SHopP, Newbury, 
Vermont. 








OLD HAND WOVEN COVERLET in blue and red, 
or rose and white. Must be large enough for use on 
field bed. Emity C. Dimock, Nuttal, Gloucester 
Co., Virginia. 

TO COMMUNICATE with parties interested in en- 
graved gems. Buy, sell or exchange. G. W. Tracy, 
1704 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

A LID for a Blue Diamond Pattern Sugar Bowl. 
Ws. E. Montacue, 209 Franklin Avenue, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


CURLY MAPLE CHEST DRAWERS, splendid 
condition, $65.00; mahogany Sheraton upright 
mirror, panel top, $40.00; same in scene top, $40.00; 
unusual crystal and colored glass, Bohemian, 
Bristol, Jersey; Sevres Vases. Kerns Art Suop, 
1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















LIVERPOOL CHINA, particularly pitchers, bowls 
and plates illustrating or pertaining to American 
ships, must be perfeét; send description, pictures if 
possible, and price to private collector. No. 254. 

JENNY LIND CUP-PLATES, Milfora bottle; books 
pamphlets, autographs, programmes, pictures, 
souvenirs; or anything relating to her. L. WEsTEr- 
vELT, 7 West soth Street, New York City. 


PLATES OF ENGLISH CHINA, pattern No. 4122, 
sprig design on white ground, also plates of china 
pattern No.g15. J. S. Bassett, 6 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


PAIR OF PEWTER CANDLESTICKS, state 
height; also Sheraton sideboard; dining table. 
Wiitram MclItvaix,Colonial Trust Building, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

FOUR POST (REEDED) BED, genuine antique 
Sheraton, mahogany, canopy top; send drawing 
or photograph, and price. J. T. Whitehead, 1782 
Seminole Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED TO BUY, SELL OR TRADE, Indian 
relics with responsible parties; have number gen- 
uine, fine specimens from Flint Ridge,Ohio, for sale 
cheap if bought quick; will buy entire collections 
Indian Relics; will exchange Indian specimens for 


old blue or pink dishes; glassware; bottles or 
flasks. Harry B. Garber, Quaker City, Ohio. 


FRANKLIN STUDIO ANTIQUES, 1124 Cathe- 
dral Street, Baltimore, Md., has probably the 
largest display in the south of the following; white, 
blue and red glass, cup-plates and rare bottles; 
paperweights and lamps; pink and blue Stafford- 
shire China. 


ANYTHING PRINTED in Boston and Cambridge; 
pamphlets, books, acts, laws, resolves, papers, 
handbills, and anything printed that is old, odd or 
curious, wanted for cash. G. A. Jackson, 20 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 























HISTORICAL CUP-PLATES, flasks, coverlets and 
other antiques; best specimens of early American 
and Colonial furniture; old colored prints. West- 
woop AnTIQUE SHop, 1711 West Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

SANDWICH BOAT SALT, dark blue, Lafayette; 
rare cup-plates, historical and conventional; 
quaint o¢tagonal sugar-bowl. Wetcome rugs for 
threshhold in floral and animal designs. HELEN 
LancLanps, 20 East 46th Street, New York City. 


ANTIQUES, that are antiques. Collection Wash- 
ington engravings and prints, bottles, china, fine 
furniture, one stencilled bed, glass a specialty. 
Miss Jennie M. Wise, Seven Elms, 40 Church St., 
Greenfield, Mass. (Mohawk Trail). 


RARE CUP-PLATES, ig star eagle; grape eagle; 
blue Cadmus, Sandwich plates, opalescent sauce 
dishes, ribbed glass; bird salts; Staffordshire dog 
door-stop (glass eyes); chintz; olive green locomo- 
tive flask; colored cologne bottles; choice hooked 
rugs; lamps, colored bowls; colored glass candle- 
sticks; tavern table, turned legs, and other pine 
and maple furniture. No. 257. 

BEAUTIFULLY MARKED CURLY MAPLE 
CORNER CLOSET, arched top and door, original 
glass; curly maple Dower chest, sofa, folding top 
table; drop leaf table; sideboard and chairs. Mrs. 
CorD.ey, 812 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

















SHERATON TEA TABLE, bead bags; old chintz; 
‘pink lustre tea set, unusual design, 150 years old; 
Pennsylvania tavern table; small drop-leaf Chip- 
pendale table. Dororny L. Brown, Boscawen, 
New Hampshire. 

EMPIRE MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD and ma- 
hogany Chippendale ladder-back chair, four slats, 
in fine condition, photos on request. Stein-Hynsen 
Co., 3522 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








VIEWS OF VIRGINIA: Book of lithographic views 
of beautiful and interesting places in the State of 





PAPERWEIGHTS, nice collection, will sell in- 
dividually or as a%lot. Currier and Ives U. S. 8, 





PATRICK HENRY’S corner cupboard and chest. 
Address Maupe P. Hutt, 15 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

SOLID GOLD BRACELET, Etruscan design with 
sardonyx scarabs by Castellaine of Rome; weight 
5 ounces. Distinguished piece reasonably priced, 
L, P. B., 51 Claremont Avenue, Arlington Heights, § 
Mass. 

TO SETTLE ESTATE, two old muskets, good con- 
dition, probably used in Revolutionary War, one 
with brass mounts, ramrod and bayonet, marked 
“Ramsey, Sutherland, London”; the other, iron 
mounts, illegible mark on lock, “‘Auroy”’ roughly 
carved in stock. A. B. Comstock, 82 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS for sale. Large stock al- 
ways on hand. Let me know your wants. I also 
buy antique firearms. Joe Kinpic, Jr., 336 West 
Philadelphia Street, York, Pa. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of Sandwich and other 
early glass flasks and bottles will gladly exhibit to 
other collectors by previous arrangement. In New 
Jersey, one hour by motor from 42nd Street. Dupli- 
cates for sale or exchange. No. 242. 


ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hopkinton, N.H. 


HAND-BOUND BOOKS, new and old books re- 
bound in full leather and half bindings. Moderate 
prices, gold tooling. Mary Parvert, 1617 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. : 


PRISMS, BOBECHES (with hook for prisms), in 
crystal, sapphire blue, amber, annagreen, amethyst, 
purple, red; star prisms, Colonial English prisms on 
hand. Box1en’s ANTIQUE CurRIosiITy Suop, $0 
Munroe Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


OLD SANDWICH GLASS, clear and colored, water 
pitchers and goblets, compotes and sauce dishes, § 
cake and bread plates, candy jars, cup-plates, 
lamps, candlesticks, pewter, early American Fur 
niture. Mary H. Dopce, Pawling, New York. 


OLD BOTTLES, colleétion old lanterns, pairs alk 
glass lamps, Bennington dog, pairs glass com- 
ports, sandwich salts, glass platters, and plates all 
sizes. Pewter candlesticks, canary bottle, sets of 
Windsor chairs, mahogany and cherry secretaries, 
many good sideboards, many dining tables, wavy 
maple field bed. Large number chests of drawers 
in mahogany, cherry, maple, pine. Myixes AX 
TIQUE SHop, Burlington, Vt. 


EMPIRE SECRETARY, mahogany veneer, hand- 
some wood panel doors, excellent condition, price 
including crating, reasonable. Photograph to p 
able purchaser. Tutrie, Milford, N. H. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK, mahogany, beaut 
fully inlaid, nice proportion, Chippendale top 
French feet, old brasses, eight-day wooden works 
original condition, good timekeeper. Collectors 
piece, $350.00. A. L. Curtis, Harrington Park, N.J: 
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COLORED ENGRAVING, Franklin at the Court of 
France, as mentioned in the December Antiques. 
E. I. Henprick, P. O. Box 8, Worcester, Mass. 

GLASS CUP-PLATES BOOK, all historical ones 
known illustrated. Price $2.00. By Cuas. Burns, 
Sutphin & Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

NEARLY 100 PIECES OF LUSTRE, copper, silver , 

resist, Sunderland; rose pink teaset, teapots, jugs, 

goblets, etc. Some magnificent specimens. KaTHa- 

RINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 


CHINA AND GLASS RIVETING, MISSING 
PIECES, handles, etc., supplied; expert work; an- 
tique china and glass for sale. Cartanan, 8 Port- 
land Street, Worcester, Mass. 

COLLECTORS, glass cup-plates; three mould glass 
flasks; Currier prints; gold lustre; ornaments; 
Venus & Cupid sets. No. 256. 














PAIR YELLOW DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS, 
shoemakers’ candlesticks; cross-stitch fire screen, 
and tavern stool (20 in. in height). No. 255. 


PAIR OF RARE SUNDERLAND LUSTRE 
FIGURES, inscribed Summer and Winter. Mrs. 
Ciark’s Suop, 8th Street near Union, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


EMPIRE CHEST OF DRAWERS, beautifully 
grained, original glass knobs, pewter backs, perfect, 
$85: pair dining tables, $75; 2 melodeon cases, o¢ta- 
gon leg, $50, carved leg, $35; make into desk for 
$25 extra; photographs. Will Mrs. G. E., New 
York, interested in maple trays, please send ad- 
dress. RutuH A. Rosinson, 2 Charles Street, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


INLAID MAHOGANY SPINET, $250. Twin of 
keyed lute given to Nellie Custis by Washington. 

















Smithsonian, $100; atlas owned by Richard Wash- 
ington, 1721, with autograph and engraved Stars 
and Stripes Coat-of-Arms, $100; some genuine 
Tobys and old china, private English collector. 
C. C. Hiscor, 458 Park Avenue, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

AQUAMARINE LOCOMOTIVE BOTTLE and 
many other old rare bottles; also cup-plates, salts 
and other pieces of old glass. No. 251. 


CHARITY SALE. Square camel’s hair shawl, striped, 
State offer. Flint, 221 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, 200 historical, Stiegel pitcher, 
early glass lamps, dolphin candlesticks, opalescent 
curtain knobs, plates blue, canary, star and feather 
design. Historical flasks and bottles. Jos. YaAEGER, 
1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Co.tectors’ GuipE listed alphabetically by states. 


The charge for each insertion of a dealer's address is $2.00. 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the main advertising columns. Contracts for less than six months not accepted. 





CALIFORNIA 

*M. A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 

Angeles—General line. 
CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP AND BISSELL, Main Street, Farmington 
—General line. 

*MARIE GOVIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm Street, 

West Haven—General line. 

*D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Avenue, Nor- 
walk—General line. 

*A, H. EATON, Collinsville—Reproduction of An- 
tique Brasses. 

*FARMINGTON STUDIOS, Farmington—Gen.line. 

*THE HOMESTEAD, 1464 Fairfield Avenue. Bridge- 
port—General line. 

*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Avenue, Norwalk—General line. 
*MALLORY’S ANTIQUF. SHOP, 
Street. New Haven—General line. 
MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden Street, Hartford 

—General line. 
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ILLINOIS 
*LYON AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Bouk vard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 
*TREE GIFT SHOP, 613 North State Street, Chi- 
cago—General line. 
MAINE 
*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Avenue, 
Portland—General line. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, corner W. 
Broadway and Union Street, Bangor—General line. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, 10 Spring 
Street, Brunswick—General line. 
MARYLAND 
*JOHN DUER & SONS, INC., 36 South Charles 
Street, Baltimore — Cabinet Hardware, Uphol- 
stery Supplies. 
*MISS J. McCANN, 866 No. Howard Street, Balti- 


more—General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston Street, Cam- 
bridge—Repairers and general line. 
*BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
Bedford—General line. 
*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison Street, 
Lowell—General line. 
*BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 
Street, Boston—General line. 
*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 
*BROOKS REED GALLERY, INC., 19 Arlington 
Street, Boston—General line. 
*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth Street, New Bed- 
ford—General line. 
*COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CO., 151 
Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
EMMA A. CUMMINGS, Washington Street, Han- 
son—General line. 
“LEON DAVID,147 Charles St., Boston, Hooked rugs. 
JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smither’s Ferry, Holyoke— 
General line. 
*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67, and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 


*JANE FRANCES, 33 River Street, Boston—Gen- 
eral line. 
*ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster Street, 
Cambridge—Stencilling furniture. 
*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 
*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 
—General line. 

MARION A. GREENE, 30 Elm Street, Worcester 
—Restoring and Reproducing of lacquered trays. 
*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North Street, Salem 

—General line. 
*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Square, Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 

*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 
*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon Street, Boston 

—General line. 
*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 
*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land—General line. 
*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles Street, 
Boston—General line. 
*WM. K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth Street., Boston— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*J. S. METCALFE, corner North and Federal 
Streets, Salem—Genera! line. 
*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring Street, 
Williamstown—General line. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 
*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center, 
Framingham — Consultant on Early American 
Furniture. 
*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Hollis Street. 
Boston—General line. 
*F, C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester—General line. 
*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Queen Anne Corners, 
Accord—General line. 
LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton Street, Low 
ell—General line. 
*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 
*I, SACK, 85 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street. 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 
*SIMON STEPHENS, gio North Shore Road, 
Revere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 
bury—General line. 
*WM. W. SPRAGUE (M. S. Simcoe), 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston—Hand painted dials and glass panels. 
*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water Street, 
New Bedford—General line. 
THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburn Street, 
Auburndale—General line. 
*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde Street, 
Salem—General line. 
MISS JENNIE M.WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church Street, 
Greenfield—General line. 





*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem—General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough—Tea room and 
general line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro—General line. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State Street, Portsmouth— 
General line. 
NEW JERSEY 
WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad Street, Hope- 
well—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren Street, Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
L. RICHMOND, Freehold—General line. 
C. M. WILLIAR, 31 Main Street, Bradley Beach— 
General line. 
NEW YORK 
*MRS. DE QUELIN, 9 Sniffen Court, New York 
City—General line. 
MRS. HELEN C. LANGLANDS, 20 East 46th 
tStreet, New York—General line. 
HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee—General line. 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th Street, New 
York City—Ship models, prints, etc. 
*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, Long Island—General line. 
*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 Eas 8th Street, New 
York City—General line. 
*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd Street, New York. 
*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth 
Avenue, Pelham—General line. 
*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Madison 
Avenue, New York City—General line, firearms. 
*THE COLONY SHOPS (Ginsburg and Levy), 397 
Madison Avenue, New York—General line. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 
*V. & H. STUDIO, 78 West 55th Street, New York 
City—Restoring of antique paintings. 
*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville— 
General line. 
*SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City—General line. 
*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, Long Island—General line. 
OHIO 
*J. P. ZIMMERMAN, 1013 Walnut Street, Cincin- 


nati—General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King Street, Pottstown—General line. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern—Reproduction of 
antique brasses. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 
*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South Eleventh 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
DAVID B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. 
*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP. 1026 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia—General line. 
*PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE COMPANY, 633 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
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A. H. RICE, 519 North New Street, Bethlehem |*MABEL K. ROGERS, 109 Waterman Street, N.W., Washington—Antique jewelry; gene 

—General line. Providence—General line. line. a 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, Phila- VERMONT *GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, NM V 

delphia—General line. *E. W. ALLEN, Woodstock—General line. Washington—Antique furniture. a 
RANDOLPH R. URICH, William Penn Highway, | *HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Brandon—General line. | THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conne@i 
Myerstown—General line. *HELEN M. MERRILL, Woodstock—General line. Avenue, N. W.—Antique furniture, curios, obje 

RHODE ISLAND *THE. WHITE CUPBOARD INN AND SHOP, of art. a 

*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow] Woodstock. Inn and General Line. ENGLAND 4 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware, china. WASHINGTON, D.C. *J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshire 


*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing. J. J. HECK & CO., 427% Tenth Street General line. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL A. WILLIAMS 


The Quaintest cAntique Shop zn AeCw York City 62 Ossininc Roan, PLeasantvILLE, N.Y. Telephone 211 Pleasantville, N. Y 
Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mir rors, China Reproductions and Special Detail Work : 
Ear ly Glass and Silver Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 


17 East Eicutu STREET Telephone, | NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOL ; 


STUYVESANT 4804 


When in Los Angeles, (alifornta J OS. E. DOR AN, ae tigu i 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. | 


At 290, 4-06 Los FELIz BouLEVARD Main Hicuway BETWEEN Hotyoke AnD Nortuampton Phone, — 2, 


Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California Telephone, Lincoln 2828 Specials—Pair Hepplewhite shield back chairs. Heppelwhite and sw 


+s front bureaus. Highboys, desks, tables and chairs in great variety, an 
Welcomes Visitors, Colledors, Dealers sainey Gdhéa sicota tectakns teen: : 


EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 


On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 


ANDERSON and RUFLE| INTERESTING PIECES of MERIT 


: TRETCHER TABLE, once the property of William Standish, grandsong 
cAntigue ep Peri od Furniture S Myles Standish, who moved from Plymouth and settled at Pembrook 
- : d Mass. Maple double chest of drawers, high chests of drawers in maple, map 
Restoring of Antiques a Specialty highboy, old brasses, mahogany swell-front bureau, old brasses, rare pan 
Repairing és Upholstering. Old Beds cupboards, mirrors, old paintings; duck-foot tables in maple, broken arch cul 
fitted with box springs &} mattresses out ends and over-hang ends, also one with square ends, pewter, etc. ‘ 
Papo MELVIN D. REED a,¥/tiNorow saa 
30 Boyiston St. (unnetivos.) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. : SOUTH BRAINTREE, MAS 

















Fine line of bottles, lamps, glassware, etc. Photos sent on reque s 








Staffordshire Figures & Printed Wares!) FARMINGTON STUDIO 


Tatu CANDLESTICKS 0f SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER CONNECTICUT 


SERviING DisHEs and CuoicE OLD CHINA 


Miss J. MeCann Authentic Antiques 


Pocteety Wixins (Collected by Sara STAFFORD BRAYTON. 
866 North Howard Street BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | Oprosrre Em Tree Inn Telephone ¥2 


Nellie Sprague Lockwood MABEL K. ROGERS 


ANTIQUES Antiques 
All Kinds Bought and Sold Fewelry, Pottery and General Line 
9 Westport AVENUE ( Fahy Sen ‘ Norwatk, Conn. | Residence: 127 WATERMAN Sr. Shop: 109 WATERMAN SI 
TELEPHONE, Norwalk 845 PHONE ANGELL 2234 PROVIDENCE, R. 
COLONIAL HOUSE open all the year round An odd interesting shop with a small but choice collection 


Antique & Modern Firearms, Kentucky Rifles TH E ST UDI O 


Sandwich Candlesticks & Salt Cellars ANTIQUES AND INTERIOR DECORATIONS — 
‘ : EARLY AMERICAN PIECES A SPECIALTY ‘ 

a Historical Cup-Plates & Flasks . Applewood secretary, 18th century kitchen cupboard, maple desk ¢ 
Windsor& Early American Furnitur e,Lowestoft China bed, brace-back Windsor arm chairs, hooked rugs, pewter and early glast 
The Sun Dial Shop Also set of old Dutch painted chairs; painted screen and flower — 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER pieces by Mrs. Lawrence Wright; and other choice, rare things. ~ 
873 Mapison AVENUE New York, N.Y. | Mrs.DEQUELIN, 9 Sniffen Court, E.36thSt.,NewY on 


The White Cupboard Inn and Shop We invite collectors and those interested in antique 
with a view to furnishing the home to vtstt our CHARLE 


STREET Store. They will find an especially large 4. 
Woodstock, Vermont sortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prink 
Offers—A curly maple desk with serpentine cabinet, a | gyd paintings. 4 


large barkentine ship model, a pineapple carved low post THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


bed, and other interesting antiques. 42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 














OF ROBERT AND ELIZABETH Royce 
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Collection of Antiques 


Miss MARY H. SWASEY 


Newburyport, Mass. 
? 


‘ie well-known private collection, the 
result of nearly halfa century of discrim- 
inating choice, has recently changed own- 
ership in its entirety. The buyer, having selected 
some few items for his private use, has now placed 
the remainder of Miss Swasey’s collection with 
me for disposal. ; 

Of the original remarkable display there are 
included in this offering many of the choicest 
pieces of furniture; practically all of the china, 
glass and prints, and much of the brass and 
pewter. 

These examples, together with my own exten- 
sive Stock, constitute what I believe to be the 
most complete exhibit of really fine American 
antiques brought together during recent years. 
They are most appropriately displayed in an old 
house,which I have recently taken overand where 
my business is now permanently established. 


WILBUR H. HAGGETT 
SIX NORTH STREET, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Influenced By 


Sik WILLIAM CHAMBERS 


To both Sir William Chambers 
and Thomas Chippendale may 
be ascribed the Chinese influ- 
ence on furniture which flour- 
ished during the reign of George 
the Third. 

The screen reproduced above 
reflects this influence both in 
the frame, which shows the 
Chinese open lattice, and in the 
panels, which present a Chinese 
market scene. 

The screen is of exquisite de- 
sign. The wood is mahogany. 
The panels are heavy canvas 
and were painted with consid- 


erable delicacy and feeling by 
an artist of the last half of the 
eighteenth century. 

The painting is untouched. 
It shows no flaking or chipping. 
Its colors have deepened and 
mellowed with the softness that 
age alone can give. 

This screen is among the 
treasures which the director of 
our Antique Department 
brought back from his trip to 
England and the Continent. You 
are cordially invited to view it. 

Correspondence with collec- 
tors and museums solicited. 








Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


©7923, &., C. & L. Co. 
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